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PREHISTORIC MAN IN EUROPE. 


BY L. P. GRATACAP, 


(Continued from Vol. III, No. 4.) 


The age we have been considering is called the Palaeolithic, 
the age of unpolished stone implements and its natural subdivi- 
sions are the two Epochs of the Mammoth and Reindeer con- 
nected by a transitional interval, during which we may suppose 
these two mammals held an equal and divided sway. While 
no boundaries can be safely drawn marking its close and the 
commencement of the succeeding period yet between the dis- 
tinctively predominating character of its works and that of those 
belonging to a more advanced age we can confidently draw a 
very well defined line. This next age is the Neolithic, the age 
of domesticated animals, of polished stone implements, marked 
by improvement or indeed the invention of the ceramic art, the 
rise of mortuary mounds, Tumuli, Dolmens, Cromlechs, &c., 
by greater diversity of implements, extension of ornament, more 
aesthetic decorations and variety of material as greenstone, 
diorite, serpentine, jade, flint, diabase, amber, jet, gneiss, &c. 

The polished implements are found in burial mounds in Den- 
mark, the British Islands, Scandinavia, Central Europe, France, 
Brittany, in peat lands along the Somme, and throughout the 
submerged ruins of Swiss Lakes. Barrows or mounds with 
Menhirs, Cromlechs, Dolmen, Dykes, Cramps are loosely desig- 
nated under the name of Druidical Monuments, and their some- 
what incoherent association with one another, in common par- 
lance is a popular indication of the marvellous uniformity of 
their occurrence in the world. In Siberia, the South Sea Islands, 
India, Prussia, all over Europe, in Africa symbolized by the 
Pyramids, and in America by the western mounds, these 
singular heaps and cairns signalize some common instinct in 
human burials as clearly as their perpetual mention in Sagas, 
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Traditions, and classic legends suggest it. With the assignment 
of these structures to their appropriate periods of Stone, Bronze 
and Iron we have nothing to do, and only can afford to call atten- 
tion to those indubitably of the Neolithic age which industrially 
and chronologically succeeded those reviewed. The objects are 
manufactured from flint in the Denmark Tombs, and comprise 
a series of implements of quite characteristic appearance and 
embrace axes, hammers, sledges, chisels, gouges, harpoons, 
spear heads, knives, daggers, enigmatical objects regarded by 
some as spindle weights, by others as shuttles, by others as 
tools for chipping new implements from the chance pebbles by 
which the hunter would seek to replenish his lost and wasted 
arms, also scrapers, arrow heads and sinkers. Although the 
axes, chisels, &c., are polished especially toward the edge, many 
of the most beautiful productions of this age are chipped 
throughout, but with an exquisite regularity, and an elegance 
of minute detail so as to lend a really costly appearance, and to 
suggest their probable pre-eminence amongst the stock of the 
pre-historic warrior. ‘The implements found elsewhere than in 
Denmark, are made from various stones, as greenstone, jade, 
porphyry, &c., &c., and some miniature axes found in the peat 
of the Somme are from aragonite, lapis lazuli, and amber. 
These implements are discovered around and amongst the 
remains of bodies in the mortuary mounds known as “gallery- 
graves.” ‘These heaps enclose a round or square chamber six 
feet high and from 2 to 2% feet wide from which a low adit or 
gallery—3 feet high and 2 feet wide leads to the outside and 
always opening on the sunny side, south or east. The central 
compartment is built of slabs of stone which in some instances 
are also used to separate the room into sections where repose 
in separated heaps the aggregated remains of different families. 
Sometimes the confused debris of older burials are succeeded 
by a thin spread of sand which covers the floor and late inter- 
ments take place on this. Prof. Wilson has pointed out the 
identity of these rude mausolea, in form and construction, with 
the dwellings of Esquimaux, and very probably concludes that 
they represent the houses of the ancient people who buried their 
dead here. Their use as graves only indicates the instinctive 
belief amongst primitive or barbaric peoples that the usages 
and possessions of this life will serve the same purposes here- 
after. Prof. Wilson, perhaps less reasonably, suggests that 
these cavernous abodes are vestiges of a previous habita- 
tion in cave dwellings, and that this early race in Sweden 
thus preserved the traditionary remembrance of the times 
when in other latitudes their fathers sought refuge in the holes 
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and recesses of high cliffs. But as Prof. Wiison remarks, the 
Esquimaux have never lived in Sweden and then through « 
series of proofs drawn from popular legends and superstitions, 
sagas and songs he endeavors to establish the identity of these 
early tribes with the present Lapps. He traces references to 
them as gnomes, cave men, &c., by the gothic race that super- 
seded them, with significant notices of their using fairy belts. 
(stone arrow heads) and douner keile (axes) while a reciprocal 
characterization of the invaders, as giants, occur by their 
diminutive and inferior opponents. 

In Denmark tnrough the labors of Scandinavian Archzologists 
three ages are given in the order of their succession, as Stone, 
Bronze and Iron. Implements of rude stone, of polished stone, 
of bronze and iron were found with an almost exclusive occur- 
rence of each sort by itself. The very different nature of the 
materials employed in each instance, the difference of manu- 
facture, the contrast of forms, and the multiplication of objects, 
implied very distinct periods of civilization. But a curious 
natural association separated them in a more marked and sub- 
stantially intelligible degree. In the peat bogs of Denmark at 
their lowest reaches, stone implements are found buried with 
trunks of pine, (Pinus sylvestris) a tree now extinct there, and, 
when cultivated, only growing feebly ; above these, more 
layers of peat with included remains of sessile and pedunculated 
varieties of common oak (Quercus Rolin) now extinct, and ac- 
companied by bronze implements ; on top again the pertina- 
cious peat renews its growth bearing the remains of new for- 
ests, those of the luxuriant beech which covered Denmark in 
the days of the Romans and which grows abundantly there 
now, in turn with their associated relics of iron. We will 
hastily review this trilogy of ages as displayed in the Swiss 
Lake Dwellings. 

In 1859 the attention of Prof. Keller, Prest. of the Switzerland 
Archeological Society, was called to the remains of pile struc- 
tures in the Lakes of Switzerland. Piles under water, with 
sharpened points sometimes made from split logs, more gener- 
ally of entire trunks were found in scattered groups surrounded 
by stones apparently heaped about them to strengthen them, 
implements, ornaments, fragments of pottery, bits of grain and 
cereals, textile fragments, burnt fruits, etc., were collected 
together in spots as though their owners gathered in colonies at 
some time had left here the residuary evidences of the civiliza- 
tion, habits, food and manufactures. These ancient sites of 
human residence were removed from the shore and, as attention 
was aroused, they were revealed in great numbers throughout 
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-the lakes, and Prof. Keller reconstructed the picture of an 


ancient prehistoric race occupying the shores of these inland 
seas in distinct colonies, in villages of pile dwellings—fa/a- 
fittes, pfahlbauten, resorting to the land for their support in 
hunting and agriculture, and retiring to these natural retreats at 
evening or in the presence of threatening enemies. The won- 


.derful wealth of objects discovered in these lake dwellings, 


illustrate a development from the conditions of society preva- 
lent in the neolithic age to the more artificial status of the ages 
of bronze and iron, and prove for how long a time this peculiar 
domestic economy existed, and how numerous must have been 
the people subject to its traditions. We-have noticed the suc- 
cession of these ages in Denmark, we find them repeated in the 
mud and silt of Swiss lakes. Their occurrence is not confined 
to Switzerland. In Austria, Germany, France, in Italy and in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland—the Crannoges of Ireland be- 
ing similar erections—they are found though less notable, and 
in these, stone remains prevail as though the final stages of 
manufacture were reached in the more restricted areas of Swit- 
zerland through a more energetic competition and more fre- 
quent interchange of commodities. Pile dwellings are men- 
tioned by Herodotus, Pliny and Hippocrates, in Thrace, Pharos, 
and Scythia, while at present the natives on the Orinoca, to 
escape the pest of the flies, resort to such abodes, and Com- 
mander Cameron found them in Lake Mohyra, in Central 
Africa. Whether from inherited habit or driven to such isola- 
tion by necessity, at any rate the shores of the Swiss lakes were 
studded by villages built on piles, composing a peculiar indigen- 
ous civilization passing through legitimate stages of develop- 
ment, until we have represented in various and separate localities 
the ages of Stone, Bronze and Iron, and inhabited by people of 
whom we have no historic record unless remains in the iron 
age of coins of the Emperors Tiberius and Claudius, and of 
the ¢erra sigillata of the Romans, is proof of the contempo- 
raneity of these latter with the Roman Era. 

The implements from the stone age dwellings, which, by the 
by, were less distant from the shore than those later, include 
knives, scrapers, spear heads, arrow points, hammers, mill 
stones for grinding grain, awls, spoons and needles from the 
long bones of the cow and hog, spindle weights and fragments 
of pottery. Two varieties of cows, the hog, wild boar, sus pa/- 
ustris, now extinct, were amongst the animals. Their skulls in- 
dicate a medial conformation neither brachy nor dolichocephalic. 
Material like jade not found in the vicinity of their habitations, 
possibly not in Europe, shows an extended commerce and such 
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local rarities,—in the East colonies—as asphaltum, marble, mi- 
caceous schist an inter-communal traffic, while pottery, textile 
fabrics and cultivated grains serve as important witnesses to. 
their general progress. The Bronze Age succeeded the Age of 
Stone and significantly marks an advance. It implied a knowl- 
edge of copper as a useful metal and the knowledge of its ex- 
traction from its ores, a similar knowledge about tin, and then 
the additional experience of their heightened values when com- 
bined, and a discovery of the proportions best calculated to sub-: 
serve practical purposes. The proportions of tin vary from 
four per cent. to twenty per cent. Tin was obtained by barter, 
copper exists in quantity on the southern slopes of the Pied- 
montese Alps, and the whole art entered from Italy, whence 
their teachers, examples and artists probably came. Accidental 
associations of lead, silver, iron, nickel and cobalt in the bronze 
age are known, but the presence of lead and zinc is referred to 
subsequent periods as lead was a constant ingredient in Grecian 
and Roman Bronzes. Pottery improved and expert archzolo- 
gists will unhesitatingly recognize that of this age by its ex- 
panded ornamentation. Curious religious emblems, the earthen 
lacarstrian crescents and an anomalous stone resembling the stone 
hammers of Indian manufacture, are characteristic of this period. 
Bracelets, hairpins, armlets, buttons, knives, spear heads, sickles, 
daggers, etc., of ingenious and elegant shapes occur oftentimes 
in such abundance as to suggest the idea of arsenals and store- 
houses being used for their preservation. They seem to have 
been a diminutive race. The age of Iron then followed, and 
here we encounter the records of history, finding wide-spread 
evidence of relationship between the iron age folk and the Hel- 
vetians and Gauls. They—-the iron age people—were intruders, 
a different race from that of the bronze age, tribes larger and 
more powerful, probably Helvetians, who afterwards entered 
Gaul and left in their camps the story of their arts. The 
Bronze people are not probably the Bronze people of Scandina- 
via as Prof. Nilson thinks, but an earlier and distinct race 
identical with those who built the stone palafittes and who had 
acquired a knowledge of bronze from a maritime people, reach- 
ing them over the Alps. This Italian stock is supposed to be 
neither of Etruscan nor Phoenician (Desor, Smith, N. Report 
1868) origin, as in the latter case iron implements would doubtless 
have been introduced along with those of bronze, the Phoeni- 
cians understanding that manufacture, and in the former case 
traces of lead, a current constituent or alloy in Etruscan work, 
would have occurred to an unmistakable extent. 

‘ We cannot conclude this slight sketch of the present position 
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of knowledge on this subject in Europe, without reference to 
the Moundsor Barrows of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
world-wide prevalence of these structures has been alluded to, 
their varions modifications in Cromlechs, Menhirs, Dolmens, 
etc., and the surprising frequency of their mention in ancient 
tales, history, and poems. In Great Britain and Ireland these 
lows, hones, ratth or tumps, as they are popularly called, prevail 
over great areas varying in size from a diminutive mountain 
covering five acres (Silbury Hill, in Wiltshire, Greenwall, Brit- 
tsh Barrows) and over 130 feet high to heaps a few feet in 
diameter. They represent the cemeteries—more particularly 
reserved for chiefs, rulers, etc.—of an early race, which was 
passing from the stone age into that of bronze. The dead were 
deposited in the centre of these mounds, sometimes protected 
by a cist or coffin of flags, surrounded by the implements and 
ornaments which in future hunting grounds, or at heavenly was- 
sails should serve purposes similar to their terrestrial ones. 
These bodies are most frequently inhumed crouched together 
in the natural attitude of death, and apparently with the head 
turned toward the sun, again, a large number have been cre- 
mated, their ashes or bones collected together, (notice in Homer 
the burning of Patroclus) in the midst of the mound, in or 
alongside urns, and where this ceremony has not been performed, 
it is vicariously discharged by charcoal thrown about the body. 
Holes filled with potsherds, flints, animal bones, human bones, 
charcoal, stones, etc., are met through these mounds, serving 
some recondite purpose, possibly connected with some religious 
superstition not now readily divined, but plausibly referred to 
burial and commemorative feasts. In the mounds, some few of 
which absolutely contain nothing—the so-called Cenotaphs— 
the following objects have been exhumed, adzes, axes, hammers, 
chisels, scrapers, grain pounders, whetstones, knives, daggers, 
saws, drills, arrow points, leaf-shaped and triangular imple- 
ments of bone and horn and bronze, the latter infrequent, and 
ornaments of jet with vases and dishes of pottery. The pot- 
tery is considered under the heads of cinerary urns, incense 
cups, food vessels, and drinking cups. The mounds are sur- 
rounded by a ditch, in some cases by a low ridge and in others 
by a hedge of stones, which circumvallation in each instance 
never closes its circuit, a certain space being always left un- 
closed between the two ends of the girdle. This figure, an 
incomplete circle, is repeated in hieroglyphics and in orna- 
ments and has some occult significance as yet undetermined. 
The mounds are in general, of two kinds, long and round. 
The long mounds contain the remains of a dolicho cephalic 
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race, who were invaded, conquered, and in part assimilated by 
a brachy-cephalic people, who were the authors of the round 
mounds, and built the long lines of fortifications, which are 
occasionally seen, against the Anglican race who overran and 
in turn dominated them. 

The discussion of al] these archeological remains is a much 
less simple task than their enumeration and in the subordinate 
interest such a subject has in a work on American antiquities it 
is impossible to follow the various confused and contradictory 
interpretations which they have provoked. Man is first dis- 
tinctly shown, in the implements of the Somme Valley, as living 
in the Post Pleiocene, and as the Glacial Period was passing 
through its final stages. Doubtless he might have been found 
upon the earth a long time previous to this, but we have no in- 
disputable proofs and doubtless if he had been found it would 
be in more southern and warmer continents. The shell heaps 
of Povanci referred to the Niocene and those of point Levay, 
the flints at Thenay, the incised bones of St. Prest found in the 
Upper-Pleiocene, are vague hints of man’s existence in that 
dim antiquity, but it would be premature and unfair to quote 
them in evidence with any confidence. He was the hunter of 
the mammoth, he was dolichocephalic, with platycephalic tenden- 
cies or in other words he was long headed, the vault of his skull 
was sunk, his jaws protruded, he had large supercilliary pro- 
cesses with recession of the frontal bone, his remains are found 
in the Belgian Caves and in Kents Hole, his works along the 
Somme and Oise and Thames. He is called the Constadt 
Man, but whether such a type had universal sway is doubtful, 
the Engis skull contradicts it. The reindeer Epoch followed; 
the mammoth was slowly obliterated as the fauna became 
more and more like the present. Manis here termed the Cro- 
Magnon Man. He was still dolicho cephalic, but with a high 
forehead, a well shaped and capacious skull, face broad and 
short with deep orbits, only slightly prognathic. They were 
denizens of the Dordogne Vailey, they were - tall, energetic, 
far advanced in the manual arts over their predecessors to 
whom their relation is unknown. The people with brachy 
cephalic skulls next in time appeared amongst the long heads 
of Western Europe. They were intrusive. They seem at 
first to have entered the scattered colonies of the long heads 
in small bands, or in tribal communities, stationed themselves 
at separate centres. Their skulls found at Grenelle have been 
designated as the Furfooz Race. An invasion from the north 
in greater numbers of these immigrants then followed, bringing 
the neolithic arts and the customs of burial in Tumuli and 
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Dolmens. Continuous currents of brachy cephalic people now 
penetrated Europe over several channels, who, merging with 
the Aborigines formed the Celtic Group. The dolicho cephal- 
ic people were absorbed, or remnants fled to inaccessible re- 
treats where their types remained persistent as with the 
Basques and Finns. Diffusion, specialization, intermixture 
and modification by culture then rapidly took place, new 
immigrants mingled with the moving and unstable populations 
of Europe, and the knowledge of the arts of metallurgy, com- 
municated in the first instances by brachy cephalic people, was 
enlarged and extended, as commerce and warfare brought the 
diversified ethnic areas in contact with one another. 

We have purposely avoided in these brief memoranda any 
suggestions as to the time involved in this growth of man on 
the continent where he typifies the mental and moral suprem- 
acy of the human race, because the question must pruvoke a 
fruitless and an irritating discussion. In the present state of 
the science no very satisfactory answer can be given, and a 
conservative reaction against the possibly extravagant conclu- 
sions of extremists has opened the problem anew. Until 
Science shall have definitely accounted for the Glacial Epoch, 
and suggested some means for measuring the interval of time 
between it and our own, we shall scarcely be able to speak 
clearly on this matter. But that man’s life on the globe must 
be measured by a much longer span of years than the arbitrary 
determination of Petravius and Usher, is unquestioned. Far, 
far back amid the last phases of the forming world we detect 
traces of man, his own origin shrouded to us in a mystery as 
dark and profound, as to him was that which hid his trans- 
cendent and amazing future. 
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THE PROBABLE NATIONALITY OF THE 
BUILDERS.”’ 


BY DANIEL G. BRINTON, M. D. 


The question, Who were the Mound Builders? Is one 
that still remains open in American archeology Among the 
most recent expressions of opinion I may quote Prof. John T. 
Short, who thinks that one or two thousand years may have 
elapsed since they deserted the Ohio valley, and probably 
eight hundred since they finally retired from the Gulf coast.* 
Mr. J. P. MacLean continues to believe them to have been some- 
how related to the “Toltecs.”+ Dr. J. W. Foster, making a 
tremendous leap, connects them with a tribe “who, in times 
far remote, flourished in Brazil,” and adds: “a broad chasm 
is to be spanned before we can link the Mound Builders to 
the North American Indians. They were essentially different 
in their form of government, their habits and their daily pur- 
suits. The latter were never known to erect structures which 
should survive the lapse of a generation.” 

On the other hand, we have the recent utterance of so 
able an ethnologist as Major J. W. Powell to the effect that, 
« With regard to the mounds so widely scattered between the 
“‘ two oceans, it may be said that mound building tribes were 
“ known in the early history of discovery of this continent and 
“ that the vestiges of art discoverd do not excel in any respect 
“ the arts of the Indian tribes known to history. There is, 
“ therefore, no reason for us to search for an extra limital 
“ origin through lost tribes for the arts discovered in the 
* mounds of North America.” | 

Between opinions so discrepant the student in archeology 
may well be at a loss, and it will therefore be worth while to 
inquire just how far the tribes who inhabited the Mississippi 
valley and the Atlantic slope at the time of the discovery 
were accustomed to heap up mounds, excavate trenches, or in 
other ways leave upon the soil permanent marks of their 
occupancy. 

Beginning with the warlike northern invaders, the Iroquois, 
it clearly appears that they were accustomed to construct 
burial mounds. Colden states that the corpse is placed in a 
*The North Americans of Antiquity, p. 106, (1880.) 
+The Mound Builders, chap. xii, (Cinn. 1879.) 


¢Pre-Historic Races of the United States of America, pp. 388, 347, (Chicago, 1873.) 
| fransactions of the Anthropological Society of Washington, D. C., p. 116, (1881.) 
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large round hole and that “they then raise the Earth in a 
round Hill over it."* Further particulars are given by 
Lafitau : the grave was lined with bark, and the body roofed 
in with bark and branches in the shape of an arch, which was 
then covered with earth and stones soas to form an agger or 
tumulus.+ In these instances the mound was erected over a 
single corpse ; but it was also the custom among the Hurons 
and Iroquois, as we are informed by Charlevoix, to collect the 
bones of their dead every ten years, and inter them in one 
mass together.t The slain in a battle were also collected into 
one place and a large mound heaped over them, as is stated 
by Mr. Paul Kane,{j and that such was an ancient custom of 
the Iroquois tribes is further shown by a tradition handed 
down from the last century, according to which the Iroquois 
believed that the Ohio mounds were the memorials of a war 
which in ancient times they waged with the Cherokees. | 
Mr E. G. Squier, who carefully examined many of the earth- 
works in the country of the ancient Iroquois, was inclined at 
first to suppose the remains he found there to be parts of “a 
system of defence extending from thé source of the Alleghany 
and Susquehanna in New York, diagonally across the country 
through central and northern Ohio to the Wabash,” and 
hence drew the inference that “the pressure of hostilities 
[upon the mound builders] was from the north-east.”+ This 
opinion has been repeated by some recent writers ; but Mr. 
Squier himself substantially retracted it in a later work, and 
reached the conviction that whatever ancient remains there 
are in Western New York and Pennsylvania are to be attrib- 
uted to the later Indian tribes and not to the mound builders. 

The neighbors of the Iroquois, the various Algonkin tribes, 
were occasionally constructors of mounds. In comparatively 
recent times we have a description of a “victory mound” 
raised by the Chippeways after a successful encounter with 
the Sioux. The women and children threw up the adjacent 
surface soil into a heap about five feet high and eight or ten 
feet in diameter, upon which a pole was erected, and to it 
tufts of grass were hung, one for each scalp taken. 

Robert Beverly in his History of Virginia, first published 
in 1705, describes some curious constructions by the tribes 
there located. He tells us that they erected “pyramids and 





*History of the Five Nations, Introduction, p. 16, (London, 1750.) - 
+Meurs des Sauvages Americains compares aux Meurs du Premiers Temps, chap. xiii. 
tJournal Historique, p. 377. 

Wanderings of an Artist among the Indians of North America, p. 3, (London, 1859.) 
|H. R. Schoolcraft, Notes on the Iroquois, p. 162, 163, compare pp. 66, 67. 
bys wes and Davis, Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, p. 44. 
tAboriginal Monuments of the State of New York, p. 11. 
§Mr. S. Taylor, American Journal of Science, vol. xliv, p. 22. 
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columns” of store, which they painted and decorated with 
wampum, and paid them a sort of worship. They also con- 
structed stone altars on which to offer sacrifices.* This 
adoration of stones and masses of rocks—or rather of the 
genius which was supposed to reside in them—prevailed also 
in Massachusetts and other Algonkin localities, and easily led 
to erecting such piles.+ 

Another occasion for mound building among the Virginian 
Indians was to celebrate or make a memorial of a solemn 
treaty. On such an occasion they performed the time honored 
ceremony of “burying the hatchet”, a tomahawk being liter- 
ally put in the ground, “and they raise a pile of stones over 
“it, as the Jews did over the body of Absalom.” t 

I am not aware of any evidence that the Cherokees were 
mound builders : but they appreciated the conveniences of 
such structures, and in one of their villages William Bartram 
found their council house situated on a large mound. He 
adds : “But it may be proper to observe that this mount on 
“« which the rotunda stands is of a much ancienter date than 
“‘ the building, and perhaps was raised for another purpose.” | 
Lieutenant Timberlake is about our best early authority on 
the Cherokees, and I believe he nowhere mentions that they 
built upon mounds of artificial construction. Adair, however, 
states that they were accustomed to heap up and add to piles 
of loose stones in memory of a departed chief, or as monuments 
of an important event.§ 

The tribes who inhabited what we now call the Gulf States, 
embracing the region between the eastern border of Texas 
and the Atlantic Ocean south of the Savannah River, belonged 
with few and small exceptions, to the great Chahta~-Muskokee 
family, embracing the tribes known as the Choctaws, Chika- 
saws, Muskokees or Creeks, Seminoles, Allibamons, Natchez 
and others. The languages of all these have numerous and un- 
mistakeable affinities, the Choctaw or Chahta presenting prob- 
ably the most archaic form. It is among them, if anywhere 
within our limits, that we must look for the descendants of the 
mysterious “mound builders.” No other tribes can approach 
them in claims for this distinction. Their own traditions, it is 
true, do not point to a migration from the north, but from the 
west ; nor do they contain any reference to the construction of 
the great works in question ; but these people do seem to have 





*History of Virginia, book ii, chap. iii. ch. viii. 

tSee a well prepared article on this subject by Prof. Finch in the American Journal of 
Science, vol. vii, p. 153. 

tHistory of Virginia 

| Travels, p. (Du 


bk. iii, chap, vii. 
Pg blin, 1793.) 
§History of the North American Indians, p. 184. 
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been a building race, and to have reared tumuli not contemp- 
tible in comparison even with the mightiest of the Ohio valley. 

The first explorer who has left us an account of his journey 
in this region was Cabeza de Vaca who accompanied the ex- 
pedition of Pamfilo de Narvaez in 1527. He, however, kept | 
close to the coast for fear of losing his way and saw for the 
most part only the inferior fishing tribes. These he describes’ 
as in generally a miserable condition. Their huts were of mats 
erected on piles of oyster shells (the shell heaps now so frequent 
along the southern coast.) Yet he mentions that in one part,. 
which I judge to be somewhere in Louisiana, the natives were 
accustomed to erect their dwellings on a steep hill and around 
its base to dig'a ditch, as a means of defence.* 

Our next authorities are very important. They are the narra- 
tors of Captain Hernando de Soto’s famous and ill starred ex- 
pedition. Of this we have the brief account of Biedmas, the 
longer story of “the gentleman of Elvas,” a Portuguese soldier’ 
of fortune, intelligent and clear headed, and the poetical and. 
brilliant composition of Garcilasso de la Vega. In all of these 
we find the southern tribes described as constructing artificial 
mounds, using earthworks for defence, excavating ditches and 

canals, etc. I quote the following passage in illustration : 

“The town and the house of the Cacique Ossachile are like 
“those of the other Caciques in Florida) * * * The 
« Indians try to place their villages on elevated sites ; but inas- 
“ much as in Florida there are not many sites of this kind where 
“ they can conveniently build, they erect elevations themselves 
“in the following manner: They select the spot and carry 
“ there a quantity of earth which they form into a kind of plat- 
“ form two or three pikes in height the summit of which is large 
“ enough to give room for twelve, fifteen or twenty houses, to 
‘« lodge the cacique and his attendants. At the foot of this ele- 
“ vation they mark out a square place according to the size of 
“ the village, around which the leading men have their houses. 
«* * * To ascend the elevation they have a straight 
“‘ passage way from bottom to top, fifteen or twenty feet wide. 
« Here steps are made by massive beams, and others are plant- 
“ ed firmly in the groundto serve as walls. On all other sides 
“ of the platform, the sides are cut steep.”+ 

Later on La Vega describes the village of Capaha : 

“This village is situated on a small hill, and it has about five 
“ hundred good houses, surrounded with a ditch ten or twelve 
“ cubits (brazas) deep, and a width of fifty paces in most places, 

*Relatione que fece Alvaro Nurez, detto Capo di Vacca, Ramusio, Viaggi, Tom. iii, fol. 


317, 323, (Venice, 1556.) 
tLa Vega, Historia de la Florida, Lib. ii, cap. xxii. 
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«in others forty. The ditch is filled with water from a canal 
«¢ which has been cut from the town to Chicagua. The canal 
“is three leagues in length, at least a pike in depth, and so wide 
“ that two large boats could easily ascend or descend it, side by 
« side. The ditch which is filled with water from this canal 
“ surrounds the town except in one spot which is closed by 
«« heavy beams planted in the earth.”* 

Biedma remarks in one passage speaking of the provinces of 
Ycasqui and Pacaha: “The caciques of this region were 
«« accustomed to erect near the house where they lived very 
«“ high mounds (¢ertrés tres-elevées) and there were some who 
«« placed their houses on the top of these mounds.”+ 

I cannot state precisely where these provinces and towns 
were situated ; the successful tracing of De Soto’s journey has 
never yet been accomplished, but remains as an interesting 
problem for future antiquaries to solve. One thing I think is 
certain ; that until he crossed the Mississippi he at no time was 
' outside the limits of the wide spread Chahta-Muskokee tribes. 
The proper names preserved, and the courses and distance 
given, both confirm this opinion. We find them therefore 
in his time accustomed to erect lofty mounds, terraces 
and platforms, and to protect their villages by extensive circum- 
vallations. I shall proceed to inquire whether such statements 
are supported by later writers. 

Our next authorities in point of time are the French Hugue- 
nots, who undertook to make a settlement on the St. John River 
near where Saint Augustine now stands in Florida. The short 
and sad history of this colony is familiar to all. The colonists 
have, however, left us some interesting descriptions of the 
aborigines. In the neighborhood of St. Augustine these be- 
longed to the Timuquana tribe, specimens of whose language 
have been preserved to us, but which, according to the careful 
analysis recently published by Mr. A. S. Gatschet,t has no 
relationship with the Chahta-Muskokee, nor, for that matter, 
with any other known tongue. Throughout the rest of the 
peninsula a Muskokee dialect probably prevailed. 

The “ Portuguese gentleman ” tells us that at the very spot 
where De Soto landed, generally supposed to be somewhere 
about Tampa Bay, at a town called Ucita, the house of the 
chief “ stood near the shore upon a very high mound made by 
hand for strength.” Such mounds are also spoken of by the 
Huguenot explorers. They served as the site of the chief- 








*Ibid, Lib. vi. cap. vi, See for other examples from this work: Lib. ii, cap. xxx, Lib. iv, 


cap. xi, Lib. v. cap. lii, etc. 
+Relation de ce qui arriva pendant le Vovage du Capitaine Soto, p 88 (Ed, Ternaux Compans) 
¢Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 1879-1880. 
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tain’s house in the villages, and from them led a broad, smooth 
road through the village to the water.* These descriptions 
correspond closely to those of the remains which the botanists, 
John and William Bartram, discovered and reported about a 
century ago. 

It would also appear that the natives of the peninsula 
erected mounds over their dead, as memorials. Thus the 
artist Le Moyne de Morgues, writes: “ Defuncto aliquo rege 
“ejus provincia, magna solennitate sepelitur, et ejus tumulo 
“crater, e quo bibere solebat, imponitur, defixis circum ipsum 
“tumulum multis sagittis.”+ The picture he gives of the 
“tumulus ” does not represent it as more than three or four 
feet in height, so that if this was intended as an accurate re- 
presentation, the structure scarcely rises to the dignity of a 
mound. 

After the destruction of the Huguenot colony in 1565, the 
Spanish priests at once went to work to plant their missions. 
The Jesuit fathers established themselves at various points 
south of the Savannah River, but their narratives, which have 
been preserved in full'in a historic work of great rarity, 
describe the natives as broken up into small clans, waging 
constant wars, leading vagrant lives, and without fixed habita- 
tions.t Of these same tribes, however, Richard Blomes, an 
English traveler, who visited them about a century later, says 
that they erected piles or pyramids of stones, on the occasion 
of a successful conflict, or when they founded a new village, 
for the purpose of keeping the fact in long remembrance.§ 
About the same time another English traveler, by name Bris- 
tock, claimed to have visited the interior of the country and to 
have found in “ Apalacha” a half-civilized nation, who con- 
structed stone walls and had a developed sun worship ; but 
in a discussion of the authenticity of his alleged narrative 
I have elsewhere shown that it cannot be relied upon, and is 
largely a fabrication.* A correct estimate of the constructive 
powers of the Creeks is given by the botanist, William Bart- 
ram, who visited them twice in the latter half of the last cen- 
tury. He found they had “ chunk yards” surrounded by low 
walls of earth, at one end of which, sometimes on a moderate 
artificial elevation, was the chief’s dwelling and at the other 
end the public council house.+ His descriptions resemble so 





*Histoire Notable de Ja Floride, pp. 138, 164, etc. 
+Brevis Narratio, in DeBry, apn teens ogy in Americam, Pars. ii, Tab. xl, (1591.) 
$Alcazar, Chrono-Historia de la Compania de Jesus en la Provincia de Toledo, Tom. ii, 
Dec. iii, cap. vi, (Madrid Co 
‘The Present State of His Majestie’s Isles and Territories in America, p 156, (London, 1667.) 
he Floridian Peninsula, p. 95, sqq, nae 1859) 
+Bartram MSS., in the Library of the ennsylvania Historical Society, 
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closely those in La Vega that evidently the latter was describ- 
ing the same objects ona larger scale—or from magnified 
reports. 

Within. the present century the Seminoles of Florida are 
said to have retained the custom of collecting the slain after a 
battle and interring them in one large mound. The writer on 
whose authority I state this, adds that he “observed on the 
“road from St. Augustine to Tomaka, one mound which must 
“have covered two acres of ground,”* but this must surely 
have been a communal burial mound. 

Passing to the tribes nearer the Mississippi, most of them 
of Choctaw affiliation, we find considerable testimony in the 
French writers to their use of mounds. Thus M. dela Harpe 
says: “ The cabins of the Yasous, Courois, Offogoula and 
“ Ouspie are dispersed over the country on mounds of earth 
“made with their own hands.”+ The Natchez were mostly 
of Choctaw lineage. In one of their villages Dumont notes 
that the cabin of the chief was elevated on a mound.t Father 
Le Petit, a missionary who labored among them, gives the 
particulars that the residence of the great chief or “ brother 
of the Sun,” as he was called, was erected on a mound (dx¢fe) 
of earth carried for that purpose. When the chief died, the 
house was destroyed, and the same mound was not used as 
the site of the mansion of his successor, but was left vacant 
and a new one was constructed.6 This interesting fact goes 
to explain the great number of mounds in some localities; and 
it also teaches us the important truth that we cannot form any 
correct estimate of the date when a mound-building tribe left 
a locality by counting the rings in trees, etc., because long be- 
fore they departed, certain tumuli or earthworks may have 
been deserted and tabooed from superstitious notions, just as 
many were among the Natchez. 

We have the size of the Natchez mounds given approxi- 
mately by M. Le Page du Pratz. He observes that the one 
on which was the house of the Great Sun Was “ about eight 
feet high and twenty feet over on the surface.”"* He adds 
that their temple, in which the perpetual fire was kept burning, 
was on a mound about the same height. 

The custom of communal burial has already been adverted 
to. At the time of the discovery it appears to have prevailed 
in most of the tribes from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. The 





*N ee a of Oceola Nikkanoche, Prince of Econchatti, by his Guardian, pp. 71-2, 
(London, 1841.) 
+Annals, in Louisiana Hist. Colls, p. 1 
Memoires Historiques de la Louisiane, Tome ii, p. 109. 
lettres Edifiantes et Curicuses, Tome i, p. 261. 
History of Louisiana, vol. ii, p. 188, (Eng. Trans, London, 1763). 
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bones of each phratry or gens—the former, probably—were 
collected every eight or ten years and conveyed to the spot 
where they were to be finally interred. A mound was raised 
over them which gradually increased in size with each addi- 
tional interment. The particulars of this method of burial 
have often been described and it is enough that I refer to a 
few authorities in the note.* Indeed it has not been pretend- 
ed that such mounds necessarily date back to a race anterior 
to that which occupied the soil at the advent of the white man. 

I have not included in the above survey the important Da- 
kota stock who once occupied an extended territory on the 
upper Mississippi and its affluents, and scattered clans of whom 
were resident on the Atlantic coasi in Virginia and Carolina. 
But, in fact, l have nowhere found that they erected earth- 
works of any pretentions whatever. 

From what I have collected, therefore, it would appear that 
the only resident Indians at the time of the discovery who 
showed any evidence of mound building comparable to. that 
found in the Ohio valley were the Chahta-Muskokees. I 
believe that the evidence is sufficient to justify us in accepting 
this race as the constructors of all those extensive mounds, 
terraces, platforms, artificial lakes and circumvallations which 
are scattered over the Gulf States, Georgia and Florida. 
The earliest explorers distinctly state that such were used and 
constructed by these naticns in the sixteenth century, and prob- 
ably had been for many generations. Such too, is the 
opinion arrived at by Col. C. C. Jones, than whom no one is 
more competent to speak with authority on this point. Refer- 
ring to the earthworks found in Georgia he writes: “We do 
“« not concur in the opinion so often expressed, that the mound 
« builders were a race distinct from and superior in art, govern- 
« ment, and religion, to the Southern Indians of the fifteenth 
‘« and sixteenth centuries.” 

It is a Baconian rule which holds good in every department 
of science that the simplest explanation of a given fact or 
series of facts should always be accepted ; therefore if we can 
point out a well known race of Indians who, at the time of 
the discovery, raised mounds and other earthworks, not 
wholly dissimilar in character and not much inferior in size to 
those in the Ohio valley, and who resided not very far away 
from that region and directly in the line which the Mound 
Builders are believed by all to have followed in their emigra- 





*Adair, History of the North American Indians, pp. 184, 185:—William Bartram. 

Travels, p. 561: Dumont, Memoires Historiqves de la Louisiane, Tome i. pp. 246, 264, et al. : 
Bernard Romans, Natural and Civil History of Florida, pp. 88-90, (a good account). 

The Relations des Fesuits describe the custom among the Northern Indians. 
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tion, then this rule constrains us to accept for the present this 
race as the most probable descendants of the Mound Tribes, 
and seek no further for Toltecs, Asiatics or Brazilians. All 
these conditions are filled by the Chahta tribes.* 

It is’ true, as I have already said, that the traditions 
of their own origin do not point to the north but rather to the 
west or north-west ; but in one of these traditions it is notice- 
able that they claim their origin to have been from a large 
artificial mound, the celebrated Vanih Wazya, the Sloping 
Hill, an immense pile in the valley of the Big Black River;+ 
and it may be that this is a vague reminiscence of their 
remote migration from their majestic works in the north. 

The size of the southern mounds is often worthy of the 
descendants of those who raised the vast piles in the northern 
valleys. Thus, one in the Etowah Valley, Georgia, has a cubi- 
cal capacity of 1,000,000, cubic feet.t The Messier Mound 
near the Chatahoochee River, contains about 700,000 cubic 
feet.§ Wholly artificial mounds 50 to 70 feet in height, with 
base areas of about 200 x 400 feet are by no means unusual 
in the river valley of the Gulf States. 

With these figures we may compare the dimensions of the 
northern mounds. The massive one near Miamisburg, Ohio, 
68 feet high, has been calculated to contain 311,350 cubic feet 
—about half the size of the Messier Mound. At Clark’s 
Works, Ohio, the embankments and mounds together contain 
about 3,000,000 cubic feet ;|| but as the embankment is three 
miles long, most of thisis not in the mounds themselves. 
Greater than any of these is the truncated pyramid at Cahokia, 
Illinois, which has an altitude of go feet and a base area of 700x 
500 feet. It is, however, doubtful whether this is wholly an 
artificial construction. Professor Spencer Smith has shown 
that the once famous “big mound” of St. Louis was largely a nat- 
ural formation ; and he expresses the opinion that many of the 
‘mounds in Missouri and Illinois popularly supposed to be artifi- 
‘* cial constructions, are wholly, or in great part, of geologic 

' origin. There is apparently therefore no such great difler- 

‘ ence between the earth structures of the Chahta tribes, and 
those left us by the more northern mound builders, that we 
need suppose for the latter any material superiority in culture 
over the former when first they became known to the whites ; 


* Antiquities of the Southern Indians, particularly the Georgian Tribes, p. 135, (New York, 





tor particulars of this see my Myths of the New World, pp. 241,-2, (New York, 1876.) 


C. Jones, Monumental Remains of Georgia, p. 32. 

id. Antiquities of the Southern Indians, p. 160, hegd 

uier & Davis, Ancient Monuments of the a i Valley, p. > 

igin of the Big Mound of St. Louis, a paper read before the St. is Academy of Science, 
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nor is there any improbability in assuming that the Mound: 
Builders of the Ohio were in fact the progenitors of the Chahta 
tribes, and were driven south probably about three or four 
hundred years before the discovery, Such is the conviction to 
which the above reasoning leads us. Ye 

In the course of it, I have said nothing about the condition of 
the arts of the mound builders compared with that of the early 
southern Indians ; nor have I spoken of their supposed peculiar 
religious beliefs which a recent writer thinks to point to “Toltec” 
connections*; nor have I discussed the comparative craniology 
of the Mound Builders, upon which some very remarkable 
hypotheses have been erected ; nor do I think it worth while td 
do so, for in the present state of anthropological science, all the 
facts of these kinds relating to the Mound Builders which we 
have as yet learned, can have no appreciable weight to the in- 
vestigator. 


itn 


DR. BRUGSCH—BEY:—ON THE ORIGIN OF THE EGYPT. 
IANS, AND THE EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION. 





BY REV. O. D MILLER. 


During the 11th. general session of the German Anthropol- 
ogical Society at Berlin, in August, 1880, a notice of which ap- 
pears in the 4th number of the “Oriental and Biblical Journal ;” 
Dr. Brugsch-Bey being present at one of the sittings, was intro- 
duced by the President, Prof. Dr. Virchow ; when he presented 
his views at length, on the origin of the Egyptians, of their civi}- 
ization, its antiquity, etc., etc. We present below a translation 
of the material portions of Dr Brugsch’s address, together with 
some comments of our own :—* 

“Gentlemen :—While I must study, in the interest of all, an 
aphoristical brevity, you may well allow me to express my joy 
and my thanks, that a representative of Egyptian Science is 
permitted to appear in this assemblage of German Anthropole- 
gists. I say German Anthropologists; for it is Germany, 
which during the last decade, has contributed -in the highest 
measure to the advancement of the young Science, whether we 
regard the government, or individual scholars. I was only 4 
boy of thirteen years, when a well preserved mummy, in the. 
Egyptian Museum of the old Monbijou palace in Berlin, in- 
spired me for these studies to such a measure, that now a ma 
of white hairs, I still feel this inspiration. I have realized the 


*Thomas E, Pickett, The Testimony of the Mounds ; Considered with especial reference to 
Pre-Historic Archeology of Kentucky and the Adjoining States, Pp. 9, 28, an as L.. : 
ul 





*For the oriyinal text, see Verhandlun; en der x allgemeinen Versammlung der 
Gesellschatt fiir Anthropologie, etc. Berlin, Aug. 1880, pp. 134-138. 
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words of the poet: “What one in youth desires, has one in old 
age in abundance.” Forty years have now passed, during 
which I have devoted myself to these studies, and during 
twenty years of this time I have lived in Egypt itself, which 
has thus become my second home. Thus you may well repose 
some confidence in me, whenI permit myself to lay before you 
the general results of my own investigations. 

Egypt has marched in the van of civilization. That is an 
ancient word. So many monuments have been brought from 
the womb of earth to be found as wellin Europe as in Asia 
and Africa; so many of them have inscriptions, containing dates 
and names of kings; that no country at present known can 
compete with Egypt, in respect to the high antiquity of its ex- 
istence. Egyptian monuments reach back certainly 4,000 
years before the birth of Christ. Chronology is unable to fix 
exactly the date ; but the foregoing figures are rather under 
than above the actual chronological limits. Variations may 
exist of 500 or even 1,000 years. There are indisputable monu- 
ments, which belong to the highest historical epoch, and that 
fall in those times, which in Europe were parallel, perhaps, with 
the Stone, Bronze and Iron Ages. I have often questioned myself, 
in the midst of this monumental world in which it has been per- 
mitted me to live and labor so many years; whether it is not prob- 
able that, in Egypt also, with its richly developed culture world 
that reaches so high into antiquity, the proofs of a prehistorical 
epoch might not be found? While I seek to give an answer to 
this question, may I be permitted, first, by way of brief intro- 
duction, to speak of the Egyptians themselves, and then of their 
artistic activity. 

The monuments which are so eloquent—I may say, so often 
loquacious for almost every implement bears an inscription, and 
every papyrus is bedecked with hundreds and thousands of signs 
—these monuments afford us abundant information concerning 
the ideas of the Egyptians themselves, respecting their position 
among the races of men ; ideas prevailing as early at least as 
the 15th and 14th centuries before Christ. We find in the 
tombs of the kings of Biban-el-Moluk (or Thebes), appertaining 
to the 18th., rg9th., and 2oth., dynasties, very frequent represen- 
tations on the lower borders of the walls, which teach us that 
the Egyptians maintained the existence of four human races, 
distinguished by their color and by the contour of the profile. 
I place before you here the representations of these four races. 
You behold as representative of the first human race, a man 
with a reddish brown skin. The inscription which accompanies 
it gives to this representative the name of; that is, Man xar 
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eGoxev, Then follows, always conforming to the same mode of 
representation, a second human form which appears with a yel- 
lowish skin, and which the inscription designates as Amu; that 
is, Semite. You have before you, as the first race, the Egyp- 
tian; as the second race, the Semitic. The Egyptians had a 
dark eye, the Semites likewise. Then follows as third repre- 
sentative of race, which was recognized in the 15th and 14th 
centuries B. C., a negro; sufficiently distinguished by a black 
skin. As representing the fourth race is shown, finally, a man 
with a white skin, whom we will call European, and who takés 
the name Zamhu. If we translate this term we have: ‘A 
man of the North; from the Egyptian standpoint, an inhabitant 
of the Libyan coast-lands, or Southern Europe. The first race 
which, by its position, is regarded as chief, or principal, accord- 
ing to the Egyptian belief, is the red race; to which belong 
not only the Egyptians, but, as the monuments express by their 
colored representations, the Assyrians and the inhabitants of 
the Arabian Peninsulas. We have, thus, three great groups 
of population, which, by their red color, are regarded as the 
same race; namely, the Egyptians, Arabians, and Assyrians. 
As regards the people of the second race, or those with the yel- 
low skin, they are always designated as Semite on the monu- 
ments, as the inhabitants of Palestine, exclusive of those set- 
tled in northern Syria, the Hittites. The negro race is repre- 
sented as black. I remark here that, in individual representa- 
tions of the dark race, even the dark brown appear among 
those of the negro types. Finally, comes as fourth race those 
with the white skin; and, relative to these, I must remark, that 
there are conclusive proofs of a migration, which took place 
from Europe to the Libyan coasts of Africa, in the first half of 
the third millenium (B. C.) I can hold this migration as certain, 
for the monuments afford abundant proof of it.” 

“T have already remarked, that the Egyptians include not 
only themselves in the reddish-brown type, but also the Ara- 
bians and Assyrians. When I examine the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions, which afford information of these populations, I find it 
fully shown in the texts, as well in the mythological as in the 
individual histories, that the Egyptians, according to their own 
ideas, were not an autochthonous people in Africa, but that 
they had migrated from the East. This fact stands in opposi- 
tion to the opinion of individual scholars, who, upon the grounds 
of cranial formation, ascribe to the Egyptians an African nativ- 
ity. But the Egyptian gods, at their head the goddess Hathor, 
the Egyptian Aphrodite, migrated to Egypt; and especially the 
Sun-god, and individual Star-gods of a planetary nature, went 
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from Arabia into Egypt. 1 can point you to hundreds of 
inscriptions, in fact, which show that the Egyptians with their 
gods migrated from Asia to Egypt, partly by way of the sea, 
and partly over the great natural bridge of Suez. With this 
is connected the historically important fact, that the Egyptian 
civilization took its course in Egypt, not from the South to the 
North, but from the North to the South. You have the most 
ancient monuments, (I speak of the pyramids) in the North, 
and the farther you go South the later are the monuments. 
When it was held by the ancients, that the Egyptian culture 
proceeded from the South to the North, it arose from a misun- 
derstanding, which, for the Greeks, was quite pardonable, since 
the Egyptians appeared to the Greeks already in the light of 
antiquity. They knew little or nothing of the most ancient 
times, and what Herodotus has transmitted to us may well be 
taken as the representations of the Egyptian interpreters, who, 
as even in the present day, knew little respecting the primitive 
history of their land. That Herodotus had direct intercourse 
with the Priests is improbable. To the real sources, as the 
papyrus-rolls and the monuments, he had no access. I admit 
here that, in later times, in the gth and 8th centuries (B. C.,) 
through the migration of kings banished from Egypt, some- 
thing of a culture material originated in Meroe, upon Egyptian 
foundations, and they had adopted there not only the Egyptian 
architecture, even to the pyramids, but also the writing and 
language. But when you examine carefully these Ethiopian 
monuments, you find that they contain nothing but an imitation 
and deterioration of Egyptian art. From Ethiopia, then, Egypt 
was never civilized; but, on the contrary, the culture proceeded 
out from the North to the South, from the sea up the River 
Nile. 

How is it, now, with those most ancient times, in which took 
place that proper Egyptian development, as it appears reflected 
in the pyramid-tombs, and the wonderful works which origi- 
nated in this most distant horizon of the world’s history, and 
are preserved to-day in abundant examples in the museum of 
Bulach? How is it with these culture materials, which took 
their development in the unknown past? Here, Gentlemen, I 
must say, that a riddle lies before us which has not been solved; 
and I may say that the land of the Egyptians, in all the exca- 
vations which I for twenty years, and Mariette for thirty years, 
have made, affords no proofs of a prehistorical period. All 
that we have found in the deepest layers of earth, so far as it 
carries inscriptions, is historical. The ancient Egyptians appear 
in the first act upon the stage of the world’s history, as a fully 
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furnished and prepared people, in all culture development; and 
so fully furnished that, in later epochs, no artist, no master- 
builder, no sculptor, has attained the perfection which the most 
ancient monuments exhibit to us. 

If, now, you question me respecting the working of stone 
and of the metals, I reply that we can verify epochs in which 
the stone, bronze, and iron material, each in its turn, predomi- 
nated; but on the other hand, even in this most distant horizon 
of history, iron was well known to the Egyptians; for in the 
great pyramid of the king Chufu (Cheops), which we assign 
to the period 4,000 years (B. C.), we find strong iron clamps 
employed for binding the stone together. These clamps are 
preserved at the present time in the British museum, as wit- 
nesses of the working of iron in that primitive era. So, also, 
you find iron by the side of bronze and stone work, in the same 
most ancient period. You see, here, that there can be no ques- 
tion of distinct pre-historical epochs in stone, bronze, iron. How 
comes it } now, that no traces of a pre-historical epoch are visi- 
ble? This appears to be capable of a natural explanation; 
when the Egyptians first migrated into Egypt, they brought 
with them a certain knowledge from Asia, which enabled them 
on their entrance to their new homes to play the role of a great 
cultured people. They possessed the knowledge of the working 
in metals, in stones, and in especially hard materials, and com- 
menced now to create a new, rich and native culturs, which we 
admire to-day in its lost remains. 

But when, now, after what I have said, there is question in 
our journals of ancient stone works in Egypt, I amable to bear 
witness that those AZeliers (work-shops) apparently do exist; 
but they have nothing to do with the ancient active world. 
Such places are found near the city of Edber (in Upper Egypt), 
near Silsilis, upon the tops of the mountains of Thebes, and in 
other localities. I must avow that, at first, through their sim- 
ilarity to real art products, I was led to regard these remains 
as such; but a more critical examination conducted to the con- 
clusion that there was here a deception. You find in certain 
places knives, saws and arrow-heads by thousands, lying on the 
ground. I have made a collection of such instruments and 
have them to-day in Berlin, and I had believed, at first, that 
they were made by human hands; but such is not the fact. It 
is by pure accident that these stones have been so wonderfully 
formed. My own testimony will have but little weight, prob- 
ebly, in support of these facts. Thus, I fortify mysely with the 
treatise of our great master in Egyptian sciences, Dr. Lepsius, 
who, ten years since, with his known sober but convincing 
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criticism, developed the proof that there exists here a decep- 
flon, that these silex instruments are not the work of human 

ands. ‘This treatise appeared in 1870,in the ‘Journal of 
Egyptology,’ from which it results that, on comparison of these 
instruments, knives, saws, arrow-heads and scrapers, with real 
implements of the stone age, the proof was developed that an 
error lies here; that we have to do here with simple stone 
knobs which were split through the action of the heat and other 
atmospheric influences, and were not the products of human 
activity. 
' Thus the soil of Egypt offers us really nothing by way of 
contribution to prehistorical studies. But I will so far limit 
my opinion here as to state that Egypt, in another direction, 
affords an important contribution to prehistorical science, 
which, as I believe, has been heretofore neglected by anthro- 
polegists, namely, the Janguage. When you study the Egypt- 
an language you find the proof, the witness, that there was a 
time in which man had lived under the most simple relations 
and conditions, in which he had to find out and develop every- 
thing by his own efforts, in which he had to deal with the 
crudest materials, in order gradually to arrive at perfection. In 
this respect the ancient Egyptian language is an instructor of 
the first importance.” y 
' ‘The speaker closed his remarks with various practical illus- 
trations of the point last raised, which need not be repeated 

ere, especially as all the ancient languages, in their primitive 
root-formations, carry us back to those times when the condi- 
tions of human life were of the most simple order. We pro- 
ceed, now, to offer some comments upon Dr. Brugsch’s remarks 
which, as will be seen, involve many points of great import- 
ance. 

tst. It is doubtful whether Dr. Brugsch is perfectly correct 

in the opinion that no actual deposits of stone implements are 
to be found in Egypt. At least, this opinion was contested by 
some distinguished members present at the sitting, among others, 

rs. Ecker, Fraas, etc.* It is true that Dr. Brugsch supports 
himself with the opinion of Dr. Lepsius. But Dr. Lepsius, 
as stated by the president Prof. Virchow, admits the exist- 
ence in Egypt of actual deposits of stone utensils, denying, 
however, that they afford, under all the conditions, any proof 
bf a distinct stone age in Egypt.+ Such, also, as we shall see 
hereafter, is the interpretation which M. F.Chabas puts upon 
Dr. Lepsius’ opinions, which he adopts in full. While Prof. 





* See “‘Verhandlungen,” etc. before cited, or published proceedings, p. p. 140-142. 
+ Ibid. p. 142. 
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Virchow does not deny absolutely the existence of a stone age 
in Egypt, he is obviously inclined to accept Dr. Lepsius’ 
views.t The facts are, first, as Dr. Brugsch states, that all 
the metals were in common use in the Nile country from the 
earliest historical epoch. On this point the distinguished 
Egyptologist just named, M. Chabas, remarks: 

“The hope of discovering on the banks of the Nile certain 
traces of an age of stone, anterior tothe use of the metals, seems 
quite precarious, so long as we are unable to discover those 
even of the commencement of the civilization. When the Egypt- 
ians first reveal themselves to us, they are already in possession 
of all the metals, the use of which continued down to the 
period of the destruction of the nationality.§ 

The concurrent and positive statements of Drs. Brugsch, 
Lepsius, M. Chabas and many others who might be cited, 
admit of no contradiction; the use of the metals in Egypt 
dated from the earliest known epoch. The employment of 
iron clamps in the great pyramid of Cheops, as stated by Dr, 
Brugsch, is certainly a notable and important fact. But sec- 
ondlv, on the other hand, the fact is equally beyond 
question that the use of stone implements continued in Egypt 
down to the lowest period, and it is remarkable that their use 
continues even to the present day. During the debate follow- 
ing Dr. Brugsch’s address, Herr Ascherson said: “I desire to 
remark, only, that in Egypt, flint-stone is worked at the present 
day, in great quantities and in many localities.”|| M. Chabas 
also remarks: . 

“Definitely, Azstorzcal Egypt has already proved to us that it 
made use of all the utensils usually assigned to the prehistori. 
cal epoch, and which are too generally believed to be associated 
with a barbarous state of man, and an entire ignorance of the 
metals. The more we investigate this class of facts, the more 
we discover the traces of this co-existence of stone and bronze 
instruments on one hand with those of the metals on the other, 
When M. Mariette-Bey saw at Abydos his laborers shave 
themselves and flay the head with silex; when the Arabs of 
Qurnar exhibited to him the lances of the Bedouins pointed 
with gross silex, he believed himself transported into an age of 
stone, and he has arrived at this conclusion, namely, that the 





¢ Id. 

§ Etudes, sur L’Antiqité historiques, etc., Paris, 1873, p.66. Note. This is a work of 
pages, royal octavo, containing a vast fund of critical information relating to the pre-histori 
epoch The author undertakes to show that all the facts at present known relating to the geo- 
logical proofs of man’s antiquity can be reasonably accounted for within the period of 10,008 
years B C He rejects entirely the recent extreme views which assume an antiquity for man 
of fifty, a hundred, or hundreds of thousands of years. 


| Proceedings, p. 143. 
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Stone age has existed in Egypt under the Pharaohs, under the 
Greeks, and under the Romans; that it has existed, also, under 
the Arabs, and, to some extent, actually exists to-day.”* 

Dr. Brugsch’s statement that stone material, very like the 
real utensils of the stone age, are formed in Egypt by natural 
cleavage, a fact recognized by Dr Lepsius, is confirmed like- 
wise by M. Chabas, who says: 

“The fact that silex cleaves itself with a certain noise, or 
report, under the action of the solar rays, is to-day placed be- 
yond all question. The operation has been actually observed 
by many naturalists and voyagers, especially by M. Desor, 
Escher, Fraas, Livingstone, Dr. Metzstein, etc. This question 
has been treated with great authority by Dr. Lepsius.” (As 
cited by Dr. Brugsch and often by M. Chabas.)+ 

Thus it is necessary to guard against deceptions in the study 
of so-called stone implements. However, that real stone uten- 
sils were employed in Egypt side by side with those of the 
metals, from the earliest to the latest epochs, and are thus em- 
ployed even at the present day, admits of no doubt. Hence it 
is that Egypt affords no certain proofs of the existence of a 
stone age anterior to the use of the metals. It may be assumed 
on general grounds, if one prefers, but there exists no possibil- 
ity of proving it by the facts known. 

2nd. Dr. Brugsch fixes the opening of the historical period 
in Egypt corresponding to the accession of Menes, the first 
king of Manetho’s list, at the epoch not later than 4,000 years 
B. C. In round numbers M. Chabas also assigns Menes to the 
40th century B. C.t But these figures are not intended as 
exact. Definitely, in1859, Dr. Brugsch assigned Menes to the 
era 4455 B. C.§ In 1875, however, he corrected this date 
4,400 B. C.|| ore recently, also, M. Chabas believes to have 
determined astronomically the era corresponding to the 9th year 
‘of the reign of Menkara, as that of 3,010 years B. C., which 
would place Menes in the period very rear to that assigned him 
by Dr. Lepsius, or 3,892 B. C.4{ But M. Chabas’ views here 
are not yet fully accepted by the generality of Egyptologists. 

Confessedly the subject of “Egyptian Chronology” is one 
involved in much doubt, and attended with many dificulties. 
The extremes of dates assigned for Menes, by different authors 
show differences amounting to over 3,000 years, ranging from 





* Op. cit. p. Pp. 395, 396. 
t Op. cit. p. p. 396, 397. 
In his Histoire D'E 2. 
n his Histoire D’Egypte. > <a 287. 
| Histoire D’Egy te, ch pe 
q Determination "une Sake chien, etc., Paris,1877, p. 27. Cf Lepsius’ Kdénigsbuch, etc. 
p- 11, introduction. 
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5867 to 2781 B. C., and even lower.* But it is probable that 
these wide differences are due in part to the influence of pre- 
conceived ideas upon writers. A strictly scientific treatment 
of the known facts could never conduct to such discrepancies. 
It must be allowed in all candor that the general tendency of 
modern discovery in Egypt has been to vindicate the strictly 
chronological character of Manetho’s lists and numbers. The 
two tables of Abydos, the table of Sakhara, and the Papyrus 
of Turin, each containing lists of kings and dynasties, tends 
strongly to the conclusion that from the 60 dynasties now 
known to have existed,+ Manetho has selected his 31 dynasties 
under the impression that they were successive, and in no case 
contemporaneous. It is possible to suppose that Manetho was 
mistaken in individual cases, taking certain dynasties for suc- 
cessive, which, in fact, were contemporaneous; but that his in- 
tention was to select only those dynasties which were properly 
chronological, is apparent on the face of the facts known to us. 
However, it is not our purpose here to discuss thoroughly these 
questions, but to leave them for some future opportunity,*adopt- 
ing for the present Dr. Brugsch’s figures. 

3d. In Dr. Brugsch’s opinion, the Egyptians and their civ- 
ilization came originally from Asia. On this point M. Mari- 
ette-Bey observes: 

«“ By the progress of the science, based upon philological 
facts of an incontestable value, we know that, in truth, far 
from having come from the South (Ethiopia), following the 
course of the Nile, the prehistorical civilization of the Egyp- 
tians came from Asia.”+ 

M. G. Maspero, also, after a summary of the proofs of it 
makes the statement: “The Egyptians appertained, then, to 
the proto-Semitic races. Like them, coming from Central 
Asia (the Plateau of Pamir), they passed into Africa by the 
way of the isthmus of Suez.”{ Sir G. Wilkinson observes: 
“The inhabitants of the valley of the Nile were not the most 
ancient of mankind; they evidently derived their origin from 
Asia. They are evidently related to the oldest races of Cen- 
tral Asia.”|| We might add other authorities indefinitely, in 
support of the point before us, but it Seems unnecessary to do 
so. The Egyptians came originally from Asia, and even from 
Central Asia, as M. Maspero holds, in agreement with 
many other critics, from the great Plateau of Pamir, and the 





* See Prof. G. Baska, DieChronologie des Bibel, etc. Wien, 1878. Vorwort,s. iv, Baska 
sw reign between 2235 and 2206 B. C. s. 163. 
id., p. 15. 
t Histoire , Seo de L’Orient, p. - 
| Notes to Rawlinson’s Herodotus: Amer. Ed., vol. ii. p. 234. 
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traditionary first abode of man on earth.{ When they first 
entered the Nile valley, the Egyptians had already attained a 
high civilization and artistic development. Although, for a 
certain unknown period, the Hamites in Egypt had lived under 
a theocratic government, prior to the reign of Menes, it is not 
probable that they learned the use of the metals during this 
period. It is far more probable that they acquired the knowl- 
edge of the metals before their departure from Central Asia; 
especially as M. Lenormant has proved the existence of a wide- 
spread metal-craft in Central Asia, at an epoch immensely 
remote.§ 

4th. The Egyptian idea of the “four races,” as set forth by 
Dr. Brugsch, seems quite important. It is evident that the 
Semitic race, as conceived by the Egyptians, was not the same 
as that which is known to-day as Semitic. The Assyrians and 
Arabians, known to-day as Semitic, together with the Hebrews, 
etc., are classed with the Egyptians, as belonging to the red 
race named Kot, or man, par excellence. We know that the 
Hebrews belong to the same race as the Arabians and Assyri- 
ans, termed Sethitic by modern writers. According to the 
data, then, since the Egyptians classed themselves with the 
Arabians and Assyrians, they were of the same race which we 
term Semitic. The origin of the whole has thus to be traced 
to a primitive, proto-Semitic race. Is there any direct connec- 
tion between the Egyptian notion of this race, as the red, and 
the etymology of the Hebrew term Adam, the “red,” from 
adamah, “the red earth?” The Egyptian notion may have 
given rise to this etymology of Adam, at an early period, 
although it be itself incorrect. In the Assyrian, as appears: 
from the cuneiform, the meaning of Adam is the “ dark race,” 
nstead of the red. But is there not a slight error, on the part 
of Dr. Brugsch, in using the terms Assyrian and Arabian? 
Does not the Egyptian notion apply rather to the Cushites of 
the Euphrates valley, and those of Southern Arabia, whose civ- 
ilization was, perhaps, as ancient as the Egyptians? If we 
were at liberty to take this view, it would confirm the ethnol- 
ogy of the Mosaic Text, which connects the Cushites with the 
Hamites, the former of Babylon and South Arabia, the latter of 
Egypt. But we forbear extending these speculations. 

Recall the fact here, that the Egyptians migrated originally 
from Asia—probably from Central Asia. They were well 
advanced in culture, in civilization, before they left their primi- 





§ See Maspero, Ch. Cit. p. 132: Cf. my article, ‘‘ The Gan-Eden of Genesis,” in the 3d No. 
of the ‘‘ Orient and Bib. Journal.” 

“T L’Epoch Neolithique et l’invention des Metany, in Premiere’s Civilizations, pp. 72- 
193, T.i. 
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tive abode. If we go now to the valley of the Euphrates, we 
find from the cuneiform texts that, according to the primitive 
traditions of the country, the founders of the Babylonian civil- 
ization had migrated originally from the East. In other words, 
according to these traditions, there was a civilization prior even 
to the Babylonian, and from which the Babylonian had inher- 
ited its fundamental ideas, located somewhere in the far East or 
North-east. This accords perfectly with the Mosaic Record, 
which brings the first civilizers of Babylon “ from the East ” to 
the plains of Shinar. To confirm all, it is now known, from 
the investigations of Lassen, D’Eckstein, Lenormant, and oth- 
ers, that a primitive Cushite population was located on the banks 
of the upper Indus, in the region of the Hindoo Caucasus, or 
“ Hindu Cush,” and which, before the Aryans entered Hin- 
dustan, had extended itself into this country, cultivated its rich 
fields, inhabiting large cities, and addicted to astronomy, met- 
allurgy, etc.* It was doubtless from this Cushite population, 
and from this region bordering on the Gan-Eden of Genesis, 
identified with the diluvian mount, that the original Nimrodic 
migration to the Euphrates took place. It*must have been 
from the same region that the Hamites first departed, when they 
left their Asiatic home and migrated to the African Nile. 

But that to which we are especially conducted by all these 
data, is the fact that there existed a primordial civilization, so 
to speak, in Central Asia, which was the real foster mother of 
all those known to history. The Egyptians, while yet in their 
Asiatic home, were not the only people who had attained a cer- 
tain development and culture. If not the Chinese and Aryan, 
at least the Cushite civilization of Babylon had inherited its fun- 
damental ideas from this prehistorical development, whose 
home was the high table lands of Central Asia.. Thus, the 
most ancient civilizations known to history had actually a gene- 
alogy: their common origin is to be traced back into the pre- 
historical times, and to that common centre of populations, 
which was the traditional birth-place of humanity. These most 
ancient civilizations known to history, were never the out- 
growth from a savage condition of man. As before remarked, 
they had a genealogy, a common origin and parentage, in those 
primeval times, before the races had separated from their com- 
mon home, around the great Olympus of Asia, where centered 





* See Lenormant, Manuel D’Hist. Anc. de L’Orient, T. iii, pp. 415-429, on Les Rouschites 
des bards de |’Gredus et du Gunge, Cf. Dr. G. Grill; Die Erzvater des Menschheit; Leip- 
zig, 1 ky pp. 242-279. Ernst Bunsen: Biblische Gleichzeilig Keitew etc, Berlin, 1875, forward, 
Pp. 3 and p. 11. oTr.—TIhis author assumes that there was a Cushite-Hamite population 
primitively settled on the Plateau of Pamir, in Central Asia, from whom the Cushites of Bab- 
ylon, and Hamites of Egypt, originally migrated. We had long been of this opinion before 
‘receiving his treatise. 
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the earliest traditions of nearly all the Asiatic Nations; the 
Meru of the Hindus, Albordj of the Persians, Xharsak mat 
Kurra of the Babylonians, one with the Gan-Eden of the 
Hebrews. We repeat it; the ancient civilizations were not 
the offspring of an original barbarism. All those known to 
history can be traced directly back, with a high degree of cer- 
tainty, to our primordial prehistorical development, whose 
extreme antiquity far out-reaches any positive proofs of the 
existence of savage races. We believe, in fact, that civiliza- 
tion was as ancient, if not far more so, as any authenticated 
savagism. 

But briefly, now, respecting the theory of a pre-Adamite 
race, upon which the data before us have a direct bearing. If 
the choice is presented us of admitting the existence of such a 
race, or of giving up Usher’s, or Hale’s, or any other so-called 
« Biblical chronology,” then, on the basis of facts now known, 
we should not hesitate to part with the chronology. The dis- 
crepancies existing between the dates assigned for the Para- 
disiacal Man, 1n the earliest texts and versions of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, asthe Hebrew Text, the version of the “Seventy,” 
the Samaritan, etc., prove that we have not, to-day, any 
divinely authorized basis for the chronology of the primitive 
ages, either before or after the flood.* We know not to how 
many redactions the Text of Genesis has submitted, nor can 
we say that the usual interpretations of its genealogies are in 
accord with the original intent. With all these elements of 
uncertainty, it is impossible to assume that we have a fixed, 
infallible Biblical chronology of the early ages. Besides this, 
it was never a prominent aim of inspiration to reveal a system 
of dates. Not so, however, with the notion that Adam and 
Eve were the first human pair, or that the inhabitants of Gan- 
Eden were the first progenitors of humanity. That such was 
the belief of the author of Genesis, and of the other writers, 
both of the Old and New Testaments, can hardly be doubted. 
The Christian scheme of redemption, in fact, is based, to a 
great extent, upon the doctrine of the first and second 
Adam. Thus, we would much prefer, in the interest of the 
Bible, to carry back the date of the Paradisiacal Man five or 
even'ten thousand years (B. C.,)than toadmit the existence of 
man on earth prior to the epoch of Gan-Eden. So, too, we 
would give a corresponding antiquity to the primordial, Asi- 
atic civilization, of which there has been question here, rather 
than concede the existence of savagism prior to civilization, 





* On these discrepancies, see Prof. Trowbridge in the 4th No.of Orient. and Bib. Jour- 
nal, pp 191-192. 
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and as the original condition of’ man. Indeed, as it has long 
appeared to us, considering the facts developed by modern 
research, the old and short chronologies are no longer in the 
interests of the Scriptures, but directly contrary. 

But we wish to note here an important fact, bearing upon 
the geological evidences of the extreme antiquity of man; evi- 
dences whose entire significance is based upon the estimated 
periods supposed to be necessary to account for certain geo- 
logical changes on the earth’s surface. It is obvious, we 
think, from the facts to which we allude, that these geological 
changes have taken place in the past with a rapidity tenfold 
greater than in more recent epochs. The fact to which we 
allude is astronomical in character, and one whose bearings on 
this subject have never been sufficiently considered. As due 
to the so-called “ preceision of the equinoxes,” the inclination 
of the earth’s axis to the plane of the ecliptic is completely 
reversed during every period of 12,500 years, or half the 
period of an entire circle of “ preceision,” estimated at 25,000 
years. 

It results, from this reversion of the inclination of the earth’s 
axis, that the earth’s position in its orbit to-day, which causes 
summer in the northern hemisphere, would cause winter in the 
same hemisphere, and in the same point of the earth’s orbit, 
12,500 years ago. Again; whereas to-day, the earth is far- 
thest from the sun in summer, it was nearest the sun in sum- 
mer 12,500 years ago. Thus, during the past 12,500 years, 
these exceedingly important revolutions have taken place in 
the earth’s condition and in its relation to the solar orb. 
Obviously, during this period, there must have been epochs 
when geological changes on the earth’s surface took place, 
with tenfold, if not a hundredfold, greater rapidity than in 
modern times. These facts show that it is impossible to esti- 
mate the periods necessary to account for those changes on 
the earth’s surface, which are supposed to bear upon the ques- 
iion of man’s antiquity. 

Suppose, now, that we assign the Paradisiacal Man to this 
period of 12,500 years ago. The pole-star was then in the 
constellation Lyra, about 47° distant, in a right line from the 
present pole-star. The inclination of the earth’s axis to the 
plane of the ecliptic was exactly the opposite to its present 
inclination; the earth’s position, in its orbit, causing summer in 
the northern hemisphere, to-day, would then cause winter, and 
the earth would be the farthest from the sun in winter, 
instead of nearest to it, as at present. It is impossible to esti- 
mate, then, what geological and climatic changes, on the earth’s 
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surface, may not have taken place during this complete rever- 
sion of the condition of our planet relative to the sun; but it is 
morally certain that all those changes, bearing upon the ques- 
tion of man’s antiquity, have taken place within this period. 


items > 
MYTHS OF THE IROQUOIS. 
MRS. ERMINNIE C. SMITH. 


The instinctive desire in man to fathom the great mystery 
of human life; to solve the enigma of “whence he came and 
whither he goes;” to comprehend the beginning and history of 
the dim prehistoric past, and the more undefined future; and to 
account for the marvels ever presented to his senses, has in all 
times excited the imagination and originated speculation. To 
account for all the phenomena of life and nature the human 
mind has seized upon every analogy suggesting the slightest 
clue to their solution. In the statement of these analogies they 
have gradually become formulated into tales or accounts of 
supposed events, these only varying with the temperament of 
the narrator, or the exigencies of the locality, where, oft re- 
peated, they have in time been recorded on the hearts and 
minds of the people either as myths or folk-lore embodying 
the fossilized knowledge and ideas of a previous age, misinter- 
preted perhaps by those who have inherited them. 

For the ethnologist who would trace in mythology the 
growth of the human mind nowhere in this direction is the 
harvest so rich and over-ripe as among the aborigines of our 
own country, who have hardly passed the boundaries of the 
charmed mytheopic age; and among these none are so rich in 
this lore of “faded metaphors” as their highest type, the Iro- 

uois, with whom the language, even, containing this wealth of 
olk-lore will soon disappear—lost through its contact with 
American civilization. 

To what dignity this folk-lore might have attained had these 
people been left to reach a lettered civilization for themselves, 
we cannot know; but judging from the history of other peoples, 
their first chroniclers would have accepted as facts many of 
these oral traditions, which none could have disproved and 
much tended to corroborate. 

’ For our grandfather Hih-nu"h, the Thunderer, say they, was 
gifted with powers which he used solely for the benefit of 
mortals; hand-in-hand with his brother, the West-Wind, he 
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brought from the black clouds vivifying rain, and from his 
abode under the great Niagarian cataract (at that time a 
mighty cave reaching from shore to shore), he issued forth and 
with his crashing bolt destroyed the great sea monsters which, 
poisoning the waters, sent abroad a deadly pestilence; in proof 
of all this were not the bones of his victims, the giant lizards, 
often discovered?. Then when this earthly mission of Hih- 
nush was accomplished, a powerful current of water destroyed 
his terrestrial home, the spacious watery cave, and he took up 
his abode in the sky. 

Then came the race of pigmies, small in stature but mighty 
in skill and deeds, who carved out the beauties of rock, cliff 
and cave, and also endowed with the mightier power of des- 
troying monster land-animals, which’ infested the forest, endan- 
gering the life of man. 

And did not cliff, rock and grotto test the skill of that de- 
parted race, and did not exhumed bones of giant animals bear 
as perfect witness to their former existence and power and the 
truth of this lore, as did the “Homo diluvize testis” of a century 
ago confirm the story of the deluge? 

The historian who treats of Rome does not disdain to tell us 
that its founder Romulus and his twin brother, were in their 
infancy thrown into the Tiber by order of Aurelius, but that 
the gods who had ordained his destiny stopped the river in its 
course, and sending the she-wolf to nourish the rescued infant, 
he was preserved to become the founder of Rome and the 
Roman people. 

Josephus tells us that Japhet had seven sons, and from Ivan, 
the fairest, the Grecians were derived. The Hebrew race, 
reaching further into the past, claim Adam and Eve as their 
ancestors. 

So, also, the Iroquois has his ideas of an origin of the human 
race, which includes also the creation of the Spirits of Good 
and Evil. It was in the great past when deep waters covered 
all the earth. The air was filled with birds, and great monsters 
were in possession of the waters, when a beautiful woman was 
seen falling from the sky! Then huge ducks gathered in 
council and resolved to meet this wonderful creature and break 
the force of her fall. So they arose, and with pinion over-lap- 
ping pinion, unitedly received the dusky burden. Then the 
monsters of the deep also gathered in council to decide which 
should receive this celestial being and protect her from the 
terrors of the water, but none was able except a giant tortoise, 
who volunteered to endure this lasting weight upon his back. 
There she was gently placed, while he, constantly increasing 
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in size, soon became a large island. Twin boys were at last 
given to the world’s great mother—one being the’ spirit of 
Good, who made all things good and caused the maize, fruit 
and tobacco to grow; the other was the Spirit of Evil, who 
created the thistle and all vermin. Ever the world was in- 
creasing in size, although occasional quakings were felt, caused 
by the efforts of the monster tortise to stretch out his extensors 
or by the contraction of his muscles. 

After the lapse of ages from the time of this general crea- 
tion, Ta-rhu"-hia-wah-hu,, the Sky-Holder, resolved upon a 
special creation of a race which should surpass all others in 
beauty, bravery, and strength; so, from the bosom of the great 
island ‘Ta-rhu®-hia-wah-hu® brought out the six pairs which 
were destined to become the greatest of all people. | 

The Tuscaroras tell us that the first pair were left near a 
great river, now called the Mohawk. The second family was 
directed to make its home by the side of a big stone. Their 
descendants were termed the Oneidas. Another pair was left 
on a high hill, and have ever been called the Onondagas, and 
thus each pair was left with careful instructions, in different 
parts of what is now known as the State of New York, except 
the Tuscaroras, who were taken up the Roanoke river into 
North Carolina, where Ta-rhu®-hia-wah-hu® also took up his 
abode, teaching them many useful arts before his departure. 
This, say they, accounts for the superiority of the Tuscaroras. 
But each of the six tribes will tell you that his own was the 
favored one with whom Sky-Holder made his terrestrial home, 
while the Onondagas claim that their possession of the council 
fire proves them to have been the chosen people. 

Later as the numerous families became scattered over the 
state, some lived in localities where the bear was the principal 
game, and were called from that. circumstance the Clan of the 
Bear; others where the beaver were trapped, and they were 
called the Beaver Clan; and for similar reasons the Snipe, 
Deer, Wolf, Tortoise and Eel clans received their appellations. 

One of the Bear Clan relates that once on a time a sickly 
old man covered with sores entered an Indian village where 
over each wigwam was placed the sign of the clan of its posses- 
sor, the beaver skin denoting the Beaver, the deer skin the 
Deer Clan, and so forth. At eachof these wigwams had the old 
man applied in vain for food and a night’s lodging, but his repulsive 
appearance rendered him an objcct of scorn, and the Wolf, the 
Tortoise and the Heron had bidden the abject old man to pass 
on. At length, tired and weary, he arrived at a wigwam 
where a bear skin betokened the clanship of its owner. This 
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he found inhabited by a kind hearted woman who immediately 
refreshed him with food and spread out skins for his bed. 
Then she was instructed by the old man to go in search of 
certain herbs, which she prepared according to his directions, 
and through their efficacy he was soonhealed. ‘Then he com- 
manded that she should treasure up this secret. A few days 
‘after he sickened with a fever and again commanded a search 
for other herbs and was again healed. This being many times 
repeated he at last told his benefactress that his mission was 
accomplished and that she was now endowed with all the 
-secrets for curing disease in all its forms, and that before her 
wigwam should grow a hemlock tree whose branches should 
reach high above all others, to signify that the Bear should 
take precedence of all other clans, and that she and her clan 
‘should increase and multiply. 

Iroquois tradition tells us that the sun and moon existed 
before the creation of the earth, but the stars had all been 
mortals or favored animals and birds. Curious indeed are the 
myths regarding these transformations. 


Seven little Indian boys were once accustomed to bring at 
eve their corn and beans to a little mound, upon the top of 
which, after their feast, the sweetest of their singers would 
sit and sing for his mates, who dancedaround the mound. On 
one occasion they resolved on a more sumptuous feast, and 
each was to contribute toward asavory soup. But the parents 
refused them the needed supplies and they met for a feastless 
dance. Their heads and hearts grew lighter as they flew 
around the mound until suddenly the whole company whirled 
off into the air. The inconsolable parents called in vain for 
them to return—it was toolate. Higher and higher they arose, 
‘whirling around their singer until transformed into bright stars 
they took their places in the firmament where, as the Pleiades, 
they are dancing still, the brightness of the singer, however, 
having been dimmed on account of his desire to return to 
earth. 

A party of hunters were once in pursuit of a bear, when 
they were attacked by a monstrous stone giant, and all but 
three destroyed. The three, together with the bear, were car- 
ried by invisible spirits up into the sky, where the bear can 
still be seen pursued by the first hunter with his bow, the sec- 
ond with the kettle, and third who, farther behind, is gathering 
sticks. Only in the fall do the arrows of the hunter pierce the 
bear, when his dripping blood tinges the autumn foliage, 
Then for a time he is invisible, but afterwards reappears. 
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An old man, despised and rejected by his people, took his 
bundle and staff and went up intoa high mountain, where he 
began singing the death-chant. Those below, who were 
watching him, saw him slowly rising into the air, his chant 
ever growing fainter and fainter, until it finally ceased as he 
took his place in the heavens, where his stooping figure, staff, 
and bundle, have ever since been visible, and are pointed out 
as Na-ge-tci (the old man). 

An old woman, gifted with the power of divination, was 
unhappy because she could not also foretell when the world 
would come to anend! For this she was transported to the 
moon, where to this day she is clearly to be seen weaving a 
forehead strap. Once a month she stirs the boiling kettle of 
hominy before her, during which occupation the cat ever by 
her side, unravels her net, and so she must continue until the 
end of time—for never until then will her work be finished. 

As the pole-star was ever the Indian’s guide, so the North- 
ern Lights were ever to him the indication of coming events. 
Were they white, frosty weather would ensue; if yellow, dis- 
ease and pestilence; while red predicted war and bloodshed; 
and a mottled sky in the spring-time, was ever the harbinger 
of a good corn season. 

When engaged in wars with different nations, the voice of 
the Echo God served for signals, as it would only respond to 
the calls of the Iroquois. At the edge of evening it was used 
by them to call in those who were out on the war-path. When 
the warrior would whoop the Echo God would take it up and 
carry it on through the air, their opponents not being able to 
hear it, as this was the special god of the Six Nations. There- 
fore when they had gained a great victory a dance was held 
to give praise to this god. When enemies were killed their 
victors called out as many times as there were persons killed, 
the cry being Goh-weh! Goh-weh! I’m telling you! These 
words the Echo God took up and repeated. But if one of 
their own tribe was killed they called out Oh-weh! Oh-weh! 
meaning Our own! 

After any of these signals were given all assembled together 
to hold council and make arrangements for an attack or pur- 
suit. Then were sent out runners who also proclaimed; but 
if no response was made by the Echo God it was an omen 
that they should not start, but they continued calling, and if 
the god still remained silent a service was held to ask the 
cause of his anger. 

When a warfare was finished victoriously a dance was held 
to the Echo God, and the nations assembled to rejoice, but first 
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to mourn for the dead and decide on the fate of the captives. 
As the Echo God was never called upon except in emergen- 
cies during warfare, now, since wars are over, the feast and 
dance to the Echo God have ceased to be a part of the Iro- 
quois ceremonies. 

A hunter in the woods was once caught in a thunder 
shower, when he heard a voice calling upon him to follow. 
This he did until he found himself in the clouds, the height of 
many trees from the ground, and surrounded by human beings 
in appearance, with one among them who seemed to be their 
chief. He was told to look below and tell whether he could 
discern a huge sea serpent. Replying in the negative, the old 
man anointed his eyes, after which he could see the monster 
in the depths below him. They then ordered one of their 
number to try and kill this enemy to the human race; upon 
his failing, the hunter was told to accomplish the feat; he 
accordingly drew his bow and killed the foe. He was then 
conducted to the place where he was protecting himself from 
the storm which had now ceased. 

This was man’s first acquaintance with the Thunder God 
and his assistants, and by it he learned that they were friendly 
toward the human race, and protected it from dragons, sea 
serpents and other enemies. 

It was the custom, at that season, for the medicine men to 
go about demanding gifts of the people, but an icy figure had 
also appeared demanding a man as a sacrifice; whereupon the 
Thunder God was appealed to, who came to the rescue with 
his assistants, and chased the figure far into the north, where 
they doomed the icy demon to remain; and to this day his 
howling and blustering are still heard, and when any venture- 
some mortal dares to go too far toward his abode, his frosty 
children soon punish the offender. He is termed Ka-tash- 
huaht, or North Wind, and ranks as an evil spirit. 

A man, while walking in a forest, saw an unusually large 
bird covered with a heavily clustered coating of wampum. He 
immediately informed his people and chiefs; whereupon the 
head chief offered as a prize his beautiful daughter to the one 
who could capture the bird, dead or alive, which apparently 
had come from another world. 

Whereupon the warriors, with bows and arrows, went to 
the “tree of promise,” and as each lucky one barely hit the 
bird, it would throw off a large quantity of the coveted coat- 
ing, which, like the Lernean hydra’s heads, multiplied by 
being cropped. At last, when the warriors were despairing 
of success, a little boy from a neighboring tribe, came to sat-- 
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isfy his curiosity by seeing the wonderful bird of which he had 
heard; but, as his people were ever at war with this tribe, he 
was not permitted by the warriors to try his skill at archery, 
and was even threatened with death. But the head chief 
said, “ He is a mere boy; let him shoot on equal terms with 
you who are brave and fearless warriors.” His decision being 
final, the boy with unequalled skill brought the coveted bird 
to the ground. 

Having received the daughter of the head chief in marriage, 
he divided the oh-ko-ah between his own and the tribe into 
which he had married, and peace was declared between them. 
Then the boy husband decreed that wampum should be the 
price of peace and blood, which decree was adopted by all 
nations. Hence arose the custom of giving belts of wampum 
to satisfy violated honor, hospitality, or any national priv- 
ilege. 

A boat filled with medicine men passed near a river bank, 
where a loud voice had proclaimed to all the inhabitants to 
remain indoors, but some disobeying died immediately. The 
next day, the boat being sought after, was found containing a 
strange being at each end, both creatures being fast asleep. 
A loud voice was then heard saying that destroying these crea- 
tures would result in a great blessing to the Indian. So they 
were decoyed into a neighboring council house, where they 
were put to death and burned, and from their ashes rose the 
tobacco plant, that inestimable boon not only to the Indian but 
to his pale-faced brother. 

In the beginning the birds, having been created naked, 
remained hidden, being ashamed of their nakedness. But at 
last they assembled in a great council of all winged creatures, 
at which they petitioned the gods to give them some kind of 
covering. They were told that their coverings were all ready, 
but were a long way off, and they must either go or send for 
them. Accordingly another council was held to induce some 
bird to go in search of the plumage, but each one had some 
excuse for not going. At last a turkey-buzzard volunteered 
to goand bring the feathery uniforms. It being a long jour- 
ney to the place whence he must bring them, he, who had 
been a clean bird heretofore, was obliged to eat carrion and 
filth of all kinds—hence his present nature. At length, 
directed by the gods, he found the coverings, and selfishly 
appropriated to himself the most beautifully colored one; but, 
finding he could not fly in this, he continued trying them on 
until he selected his present uniform, in which, although it is 
the least beautiful of any, he can so gracefully ride through 
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the air. The good turkey buzzard then returned bearing the 
feathery garments from which each bird chose his present col- 
ored suit. 

Three sisters are supposed to preside over the favorite veg-- 
etables, corn, beans, and squashes. They have the forms of 
beautiful females, and are represented as loving each other 
dearly and dwelling in peace and happiness. The vines of the 
vegetables grow upon the same soil and cling lovingly around 
each other. She who is the spirit of corn is supposed to be 
draped with its long leaves and silken tassels. She who guards 
the bean has a crown of its velvety pods with garments woven 
of the delicate tendrils, while the spirit of squashes 
is clothed with the brilliant blossoms under her care, and in 
bright nights they can be seen flitting about, or heard rus- 
tling among the tall corn. At the yearly festivals held in 
their honor they are appealed to as “our life, our sup- 
porters.” 

These are but a few of the very many similar myths gath- 
ered among the Iroquois during the past season. ‘To some 
they may seem as idle tales, but to those from whom I 
received them they were realities, for many of those forest 
children of “larger growth” still cling to their myths as the 
only link which binds them to a happier past. And shall 
the pale-face, who has not yet rid himself of the shackles of 
superstition in a thousand forms, and who sees daily his house- 
hold gods torn down before him by Comparative Mythology 
and its allied sciences—shall he turn with contempt from these 
strivings of the infant human mind in its search after the un- 
knowable? 

The reply of Tecumseh to Gen. Harrison, during the treaty 
of Tippecanoe, was no figure of speech. The General pre- 
siding, requested the distinguished chief to take a seat. Tecum- 
seh shook his head and refused. Harrison repeated his request, 
saying, “ Your father commands you to sit there.” That in- 
stant ‘Tecumseh, stretching forth his hand, said, “« The Sun is 
my father, the Earth my mother; upon her bosom will I rest; ” 
and he dropped upon the ground. 

From the ground had the Indian been brought forth. The 
earth had ever sustained, and when his life was over she re- 
ceived him back again. 


LAST WORDS AND DEPARTURE OF 
Ta-rhu"-hia-wah-hu", (the Hi-4-wa-tha of Longfellow.) 


It has been with design that I have omitted giving in full 
that interesting myth of the Onondagas, the story of Hi-4-wah- 
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tha, beautiful as it is even in its crudeness. But the gold has 
been extracted from the ore by America’s most gifted poet, 
and with its beauties enhanced a thousand fold it is not meet 
that the unskilled should encroach within its boundaries to mar 
its perfection. But there could be no more fitting conclusion 
to these myths of the Iroquois than to give the farewell words 
of the legendary founder of that confederacy which ever ren- 
dered them invincible. 

Before the great council which had adopted his advice dis- 
persed, he arose and with a dignified air thus addressed them: 

“ FRIENDS AND BroTHERs:—I have now fulfilled my mis- 
“sion in this world. I have taught you arts which you will 
“find useful. I have furnished you seed and grains for your 
“gardens. I have removed obstructions from your waters, 
“and made the forest habitable by teaching you to destroy its 
“monsters. I have given you fishing and hunting grounds.. 
“TI have instructed you in making and using implements of 
“war. Ihave taught you how to cultivate corn. Lastly, I 
“have taught you to form a confederacy of friendship and un- 
“ion. If you preserve this, and admit no foreign element of 
“ power by the admission of other nations, you will always be 
“free, numerous and happy. If other tribes and nations are 
“admitted to your councils, they will sow the seeds of jealousy, 
“and discord, and you will become few, feeble, and enslaved.. 

“ Friends and brothers, remember these words. They are 
“the last you will hear from the lips of Hi-a-wa-tha! Fare- 
“WELL!” 

As the voice of the wise man ceased, sweet sounds from the 
air burst on the ears of the multitude. The whole sky seemed 
to be filled with melody, and while all eyes were directed to 
catch glimpses of the sight and enjoy strains of the celestial 
music that filled the sky, Hi-d-w4-tha was seen seated in his 
snow-white canoe in mid air, rising with every choral chant 
that burst forth. As he arose, the sounds became more soft 
and faint, till he vanished in the summer clouds and the melody 


. ceased. 


Thus departed Hi-a-wa-tha, 
Hi-a-wa-tha, the beloved, 

In the glory of the sunset, 

In the purple mists of evening; 

To the regions of the Home- Wind, 

Of the North-west-Wind, Kee-way-din, 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the kingdom of Po-ne-mah, 

To the Land of the Hereafter. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF PREHISTORIC RELICS FOUND NEAR 
WILMINGTON, OHIO. 


PREPARED BY DR. L. B. WELCH AND J. M. RICHARDSON. 


The mound in question is situated upon the road leading 
from Wilmington to Harveysburg, and known as the Wilming- 
ton and Waynesville Pike, and about three and a half miles 
from the former place, due west, upon the Sparks farm, and 
has long been known as the Sparks Mound. It is on the north 
side, and perhaps two hundred yards from the pike. In shape, 
the mound is almost round, being forty feet north and south by 
forty-five east and west, and in height six and a half feet. As 
the timber was removed but about four years ago, and the 
ground has never been plowed but once, the mound is perhaps 
near its original height. The earth of which the mound is 
composed is of the same character as that found in the fields 
adjacent, being the yellowish clay of the glacial period. Upon 
the summit of the mound and about the center stood a large 


sugar tree (Acer prem stump; about fifteen or sixteen 


feet north of the center, stood another of same kind and size. 
There is nothing remarkable in the surroundings of the mound, 
save the evidence of an ancient roadway or approach leading 
up from the valley of Todd’s Fork, which by a gradual rise 
brings one to the mound, which, after being reached, is found 
to occupy a position from where a wide and extended view of 
the creek bottoms and the hills beyond can be had. Included 
in the landscape are other mounds. 

The opening was made from east to west. After reaching 
a depth of three feet, a layer of charcoal and ashes from four to 
six inches in depth, and which covered the entire surface of 
the mound, that is, what was the surface at the time the deposit 
was made, was struck, amidst which were found skeletons. 
The bodies had been buried in regular order, each having the 
head to the center and the feet toward the outer edge of the 
mound, radiating from the center as the spokes in a wheel radi- 
ate from the hub. Here reposed, side by side, infancy, man- 
hood and old age, as evidenced by the fact that here was 
found that least perishable part of all the human anatomy, that 
portion upon which the ravages of time make slowest inroads 
—the teeth. Side by side with the nearly crownless teeth of 
old age we find the undeveloped teeth of youth and the fully 
developed teeth of middle age. 
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After penetrating the layer last described, the same charac- 
teristics marked the next three feet as did the first three. 
‘When the original surface of the ground was reached, and 
. within eight feet of the center of the mound, two square holes 
were found, one south east and the other north east of the cen- 
iter. These holes were near eighteen inches deep and twelve by 
twenty inches, and were filled with charcoal and ashes with 
anany bits of bone. At an elevation of about six inches above 
ithe original surface, and four or five feet from the center, em- 
bedded in charcoal and ashes, was found a piece of mica three 
eighths of an inch thick and ten by thirteen inches in width. 
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When the center of the mound was reached a truncated. 
cone shaped mass, about two feet high and four feet in diame- 
ter, composed of clay that had evidently been mixed and 
burned until it assumed the color of a salmon brick, was found. - 
Directly west, and one foot from the base of the cone was dis- 
covered a vault nine feet long and three feet wide, the head 
and foot of which were plainly marked by a wall of round, 
smooth boulders. The vault was filled with 
charcoal and ashes, which, after being removed 
to a depth of nearly two feet, disclosed the 
skeleton of a man who had been buried face 
downward and in a horizontal position. The 
body had beenburied two feet below the original 
surface or level of the ground. The walls of 
boulders extended no farther than to the shoul- 
ders on either side of the head, and those at 
the feet no farther than to the ankles. Upona 
removal of the bones of the skeleton, within 
those of the left hand was found clasped the 
tablet marked Figure 1. This tablet is of 
Waverly sandstone, three and seven eighths 
inches wide, four and seven-eighths long, and 
five eighths of an inch thick; the obverse being 
shown in Plate No. 1, it is only necessary here 
to speak of the reverse, which is unmarked save 
by five deep and three shallow grooves, and of 
these markings we have but this to offer as to 
their significance or meaning: Those acquain- 
ted with the character of the Waverly sandstone 
know that it possesses a fine sharp grit, and is 
well calculated for polishing purposes, and there- 

, fore we have no hesitancy in saying that so much 
of this stone as is missing was removed to be 
used in polishing the surface, or drilling holes in 
some object of interest to the people or person 
to whom they belonged. 


Plate No. 2 is an exact representation of the 
arrow that encircles the tablet, reduced to one- 
fourth its real size. 

This relic was found by Mr. J. M. Richard- 
son on the 31stday of January, 1879, and is named the 
« Richardson Tablet,” in honor of the discoverer. He was as- 
sisted in his labors by John W. Jones. 

After a thorough investigation of the vault was made, 
nothing farther of interest being found, the opening was filled 
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up. Extremely cold weather setting in nothing more could be 
done at the time, but on the 12th day of the month follow- 
ing another excavation was commenced and continued in a 
southwesterly direction from the vault. Scarcely two feet from 
the edge of the vault, and about the same distance from the 
base of the cone-like center of the mound, was encountered 


a circle of round stones similar to those forming the extremi- 
ties of the vault. This circle was upon the original surface of 
the ground, and in diameter was about thirty inches and was 
built up to a height of twenty inches. The space enclosed 
by these stones was filled with charcoal and ashes, and dur- 
ing theirremoval the piece shown in Plate No. 3 was found 
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standing upon edge near the center of the pit, the bottom of 
which was formed of two stones, lying-in a trough-like shape. 

By reference to the engravings, Nos. 3 and 4, the 
reader will no doubt admit that this last piece found is 
perhaps the most interesting relic of that age about 
which so little is known and so much is speculatory—the 
Mound Builder’s Period—that has ever yet been found. 
Probably the most notable object in plate No. 3 is the 
figure of a man, large, well formed, and of excellent propor- 
tions. The features are bold, massive, and of such a char- 
acter as a student of ethnology would expect to find ina man 
of the race that constructed such almost imperishable monu- 
ments as the Mound Builders have left throughout the Middle 
and Western States. The head is of the drachycephalic, or 
short-headed type; it is squarely set on a neck and shoulders 
that are indicative of strength. These facts are all apparent, 
however, and need no farther explanation from us. In connec- 
tion therewith we find an illustration of the use that was made 
of a certain half-moon shaped stone implement that is frequently 
met with in archeological collections, viz: an ornament, hand 
hold or finish to the spear and axe handle. Another mooted 
question is also settled, that of the manner of fastening the 
spear and axe upon their handles; and another important mat- 
ter is set at rest certainly beyond all doubt, and that is that the 
so called Indian-battle axe is not of Indian origin, but belongs 
to a people who evinced a skill in the formation of implements 
devoted to warfare or the chase, far in advance of the red 
man, who only made use of the labor of other hands. The 
next thing in order is the costume, of which but little need be 
said, for all can see it and study it; but we are greatly of the 
opinion that it is conclusive evidence that the wearer thereof 
was an inhabitant of a warm climate. As to the central figure, 
we can say but little; but as it suggests to us the union of 
two bodies might it not be typical of marriage? 

In the square or tablet upon the left wing of the butterfly is 
the center of interest, to us at least. And of this what can we 
say? What mean those mysterious angles, curves, circles and 
squares? How much of history is hidden in these strangely 
wrought figures; how much that science has sought for, and 
how much of the origin, the habits, the life, language, and pos- 
sibly the destiny of the people who are only known to us as 
the Mound Builders. 

In Plate No. 4 we have a representation of the reverse of 
Plate No. 3, and in it we find the most difficult part of our 
task. So much is suggested by the figures here represented. 
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Of what is the scene here givenemblematic? Does it represent 
an act of worship, propitiation, or is it sepulchral in its signifi- 
cance? The animals here represented have all been, at some 
time, objects of worship to a people that have not yet entirely 
passed away. As slabs of mica are almost invariably found in 
connection with human remains in ancient mounds, may not 


the object in front of the recumbent figure be a mica mirror? 
As to the reptile in the rear of the female figure we need say 
but little. It is plainly a rattlesnake, one of the species now 
known as the Crotalus horridus, and is in an attitude of antag- 
onism to the animal upon the extremity of the Plate. Here, 
again, we are presented with good evidence that the person 
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represented is an inhabitant of a warm climate, as shown by 
the costume, which, in ornamentation, at least, resembles the 
one worn by the male figure on the obverse of the stone. 


The last described relic has been named by Mr. Richard- 
son the “ Welch Butterfly,” in honor of Dr. L. B. Welch, of 
Wilmington, O. 

Plate No. 5 is a reproduction of the tablet on the left of 
Plate No. 3, enlarged two and a half diameters, for the pur- 
pose, if possible, of rendering it more legible. 


We well recollect the cry of fraud that was raised against 
the Cincinnati Tablet when it was found, and that the circum- 
stances connected with the discovery of it was of such a char- 
acter as to possibly throw some discredit upon its genuineness, 
we do not dispute; but as to the circumsfances attending the 
discovery of the relics hetein described, we are free to say that 
no chance for doubt exists, and having enjoyed a privilege no 
others ever have, that of seeing the Richardson Tablet and the 
Cincinnati Tablet (through the kindness of Dr. H. H. Hill, of 
Cincinnati) placed side by side, we do most unequivocally pro- 
nounce the Cincinnati Tablet genuine. Farther: we do unhes- 
itatingly say that in these tablets we have the fact well estab- 
lished that pre-historic man, upon this continent, possessed a 
written language; not a pictorial language, but a language 
composed of different and distinct characters, well and plainly 
written. 


A description of Plate No. 1 was published in the Cincin- 
nati Commercial of February 22, 1879, which was furnished 
by Mr. O. S. Frazer, the regular Wilmington correspondent 
of that paper, and afterward, in connection with a description 
of the relic figured on Plates No. 3 and 4, in the Wilmington 
Fournal of March 12, 1879, and again in the Commercial of a 
later date. 

It has been too often the case that persons who have come 
into possession of relics of interest, and particularly those per 
taining to Archeology, have given too little attention to time, 
place and circumstances under which they were obtained, 
thereby leaving room for doubt and discredit to assert them- 
selves. Having an intimate knowledge of the locality where 
the previous described relics were found, as well as a long and 
intimate personal acquaintance with the parties who made the 
discovery, we are at a loss to express how great would be our 
chagrin did we for a moment think that any doubt could be 
entertained as to the genuineness of the articles. And having 
no other object in view than the advancement of science, it 
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would indeed pain us deeply should we think our honesty of: 
purpose doubted. L. B. We cu, D. D.. 8. 

In conclusion we feel that .it is due from us that the assis 
tance rendered by Frank L. Fornshell in the preparation of 
the matter herein contained, be acknowledged, and we do 
hereby extend him our sincere thanks therefor. 





POLYANDRY IN INDIA AND THIBET. 


BY PROF. JOHN AVERY. 


The social custom called Polyandry may be defined as the 
marriage at the same time of one woman to several husbands, 
who are usually brothers or near relations. It is thus a species. 
of polygamy, though the latter term is generally restricted to. 
the marriage of one man to several women. Polyandry ap- 
pears never to have been so wide-spread as its twin custom, but. 
it is still practiced in not inconsiderable communities, and there 
is evidence that it once prevailed in regions and among races: 
where it is now unknown. Ceesar, describing the customs of 
the Britons, says: “Ten or twelve men, usually brothers or 
fathers and sons have wives in common.”* When Herodotus. 
says that “the Agathyrsi have their wives in common, that so 
they may be all brothers, and as members of one family, neither 
envy nor hate one wn} he may refer to a similar cus- 
tom. Such passages in the Bible as Gen.38: 8, 11, and the 
story of Ruth suggest that polyandry may have existed among 
the Semites. This seems to have been so far recognized in 
the Mosaic law as that in the event of a husband dying without 
issue his widow was not allowed to remarry out of the family, 
but it was the duty of the brother of the deceased to take her 
as a wife.t That polyandry was sometimes practiced in an- 
cient Aryan communities is rendered very probable by the well 
known story of Draupadi in the Mahabarata. In briefest 
form it is as follows: Pandu, the son of Vyasa, was a prince 
of the Lunar race, and reignedin Hastinapura. Having ac- 
quired great possessions he retired from the throne to the 
forests of the Himalayas with his two wives, Kunti and Madri, 
and devoted himself to the pleasures of the chase. Having 
killed a male and female deer that chanced to be a Brahman 

* De Bello Gallico, lib. v. 14 


+ Rawlinson’s Herod. Vol fn. p. 76° 
¢ See Dent. 25: 5. 
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and his wife in disguise, Pandu was cursed by the dying sage, 
who foretold that to beget children would cause his death. 
Hopeless of offspring of his own, the king consented that his 
wives should, by the use of magic arts, invite attentions from 
celestial beings. As a result they gave birth in due time to 
five sons. While the princes were still boys their father died, 
and they, together with their cousins, the sons of Kuru, were 
educated by a Brahman named Drona. Owing to the jealousy 
of these cousins the sons of Pandu were driven from home with 
their mother, and left to shift for themselves. By direction of 
their grandfather they repaired to the court of King Drupada, 
the father of the peerless princess Draupadi, who was about to 
celebrate her svayamvara or public choice of a husband. The 
five brothers joined the crowd of suitors for her favor. As in 
the familiar story in the Odyssey, the matter was to be decided 
by a trial of strength and skill in archery. A huge bow was 
produced which the suitors were invited to bend, and shoot 
five arrows at once through a revolving ring into a target 
beyond. Each tried it in turn, but all failed save Arjuna, the 
third son of Pandu, who easily met the test and carried off the 
maiden. When the princes returned home with their prize 
their mother, who was within doors, thinking they had brought 
the usual supply of food, called out to them to share it between 
them. This command of their parent, though uttered by mis- 
take, must not be disregarded, and Draupadi was married, first 
to the eldest brother and then to each of the other four in turn. 
Objection to this arrangement was made by the father of the 
bride, who declared that, though a man might take more than 
one wife, it was contrary to custom and the Veda for a wife to 
have a plurality of husbands. The correctness of this position 
was disputed by the eldest brother, who cited examples of the 
practice. The dispute was finally settled by the grandfather, 
who declared that the marriage had been ordained by the gods, 
for Dranpadi had in a former existence as the daughter of a 
sage practiced austerities in order to obtain a husband. Her 
request repeated five times had brought the unexpected re- 
sponse from Siva that she should have five husbands, and now 
the prophecy was fulfilled. In another passage of the Mahab- 
harata a dark picture is drawn of the immoralities of the tribes 
living in the Panjab, and in connection with gross irregularities 
in the relations of the sexes it is stated that a man’s property 
was inherited not by his own but his sister’s sons. This is a 
regular feature of polyandry. It appears probable, then, that 
polyandry was an occasional, though not general, custom 
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among those Aryans who lived somewhat outside the pale of 
Brahmanic influence. 

If we inquire whether the Vedas allude to this practice, little 
evidence is to be obtained, which is not surprising when we 
consider that they were the authoritative scriptures of the 
Brahmans, who never recognized polyandry as lawful, and had 
the hymns originally contained allusions to the custom, these 
would have been regarded as apocryphal and been mostly sup- 
pressed when the standard text was formed. Still, one may 
cite Rig-Veda I. 119, 5, ““Asvins, your strong chariot harness- 
ed by yourselves for glory; its two shafts drew (to the goal); 
the noble maiden, come for friendship into marriage with you, 
chose you two as husbands.” In another passage, X. 40. 2, 
is an allusion to a widow marrying the brother of her deceased 
husband. This practice is apparently sanctioned by the law- 
giver, Manu, who allows such a relation to continue until one 
or two sons are born. 

In more recent times polyandry has been noticed by travel- 
ers among widely separated peoples, as the Kalmucks, the 
Tasmanians, the Iroquois, and other sporadic instances. At 
the present day the custom survives chiefly in southern India 
and Ceylon and in Thibet. It has been supposed that if it 
ever existed in northern India, all traces of it have now disap- 
peared. This does not appear to be true, for Mr. C. S. Kirk- 
patrick, writing to the Indian Antiquary (No. 77, p. 86), states 
that the practice still survives among the Jats, an agricultural 
people of the Panjab. As the result of careful inquiries he 
says: “When a Jat is well-to-do he generally procures a wife 
for each of his sons, but if he is not rich enough to bear the ex- 
penses of many marriages, he gets a wife for his eldest son 
only, and she is expected to, and as a rule does, accept her 
brothers in law as co-husbands. There is no attempt to con- 
ceal the fact, and it is even a common thing when women 
quarrel for one to say to the other, ‘You are so careless of 
your duty as not to admit your husbands brothers to your em- 
braces!” It is true that the Brahmanical law prevents open 
cohabitation with an elder brother’s wife, but no great pains 
are taken to conceal it. The custom of forcing a younger 
brother to take the elder brother’s widow (to raise up seed to 
his brother), is well known. Many tribes practice it. I have 
even heard of the thing being done by the poor Banyas of 
Dehli.” 

But it is in that part of India where the population is mostly 





} Wilson: Abode of Snow, p. 227; also Ceylon, by an officer of the Ceylon Rifles, Vol. 
I. p. 388. 
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non-Aryan, and the influence of Hinduism is less prevalent, 
that polyandry is best illustrated. It is practiced by some of 
the lower, agricultural castes among the Telugus, and by the 
Moplas and Nairs of Malabar. Among the latter people it 
appears more like restricted license than like polyandry as 
practiced elsewhere. Mr. Walter Hamilton says: “ The 
Nairs marry before they are ten years of age, but the husband 
never, cohabits with his wife. He allows her oil, clothing, 
ornaments and food, but she remains in her mother’s house, or 
after her parents’ death with her brothers, and cohabits with 
any person she chooses of an equal or higher rank than her 
own. In consequence of this strange arrangement no Nair 
knows his own father, and every man considers his sisters’ 
children as his heirs. His mother manages the family, and 
after her death the eldest sister assumes the direction. A 
Nair’s movable property, on his decease. is equally divided 
among the sons and daughters of all his sisters.” 

The most noteworthy instance of polyandry found in India, 
is among the rude tribe known as Todas, who are supposed to 
number less than a thousand souls, and who occupy that por- 
tion of the western coast-range of the Dekhan called the Nil- 
giris. When a Toda wishes to marry he goes to the father of 
the girl whom he fancies, and offers him a price, usually a cer- 
tain number of" buffaloes, for his daughter. If the request is 
favorably received the father makes a present of cattle in re- 
turn. These reciprocal gifts are pledges of mutual good faith. 
The only remaining ceremony is the seclusion of the couple in 
a hut far a day and night. If, after this probation, the girl 
concludes to have the man, she becomes his wife. In case, 
now, the husband has brothers they may be admitted toa 
share in the wife on payment of their proportion of the dower. 
If they have sufficient means, they may also each purchase a 
wife in the manner described, and take the other brothers in as 
partners. Thus a group of brothers may, in a perfectly law- 
ful way, have several wives in common, from which circum- 
stance extraordinary complications of relationship necessarily 
arise. If a husband dies, care is taken that his widow shall 
not remarry out of the family, and she becomes the wife of his 
brother, who, if already married, may feel bound to put away 
his own wife in order to take her. 

The law of inheritance among the Todas differs from that 
prevailing among most polyandrous tribes. In communities 
where the mother only of a child can be known with certainty, 
it is most natural that property should descend in the female 
line. But among the Todas the females hold no property, 
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and are supported wholly by the males. When a man dies 
his possessions are divided equally among his sons, or, in 
default of these, among his brothers. 

In Ceylon polyandry is not unknown even at the present 
‘day, nor is it confined to the lowest castes. It was formerly 
-a more general custom, but has been much restricted by Euro- 
pean rule, especially in the maritime provinces. 

If we look elsewhere for present illustrations of polyandry, 
we find them best in'the Himalayas, and particularly in Thi- 
bet. Here the custom exists in its simplest and most consis- 
tent form. It prevails mostly among the poorer families, 
though not confined to them. The matrimonial partners are 
nearly always brothers, but sometimes the woman chooses 
another husband from outside the family. The children of 
this union are claimed in common by all the husbands, and call 
them all fathers. This condition of society does not seem to 
‘cause disputes among relatives, which is probably due in a 
measure to the quiet and unimpressible character of the peo- 
.ple; nor does it cause an unusual lack of modesty in the wo- 
men. In fact, the circumstances are as favorable in Thibet as 
-in any part of the world for displaying the custom at its best. 
When we inquire for the motives which have led to this singu- 
lar practice, several are suggested, which have, doubtless, ope- 
rated with varying force in different localities. In Thibet the 
hard struggle to maintain life under most unfavorable condi- 
sitions has made it necessary to keep the population down to 
the lowest limits, and polyandry is the natural contrivance for 
insuring a low birth-rate. It is thought also that the prolonged 
-absence of some of the men of the family, for the purpose of 
pasturing their flocks in the higher ranges, has led to an ar- 
‘rangement by which some one should be left who would feel 
‘an interest in the proper care of the household. 

The motive most commonly urged is economy, and as the 
)practice in India and elsewhere is most common amongst the 
poorer classes that is doubtless the most influential cause. If, 
-on the death of a father, the property were divided equally 
‘between his sons the share of each would be small, and des- 
tined to become smaller with each succeeding generation; but 
when the sons remain at home the property is kept together, 
and thus furnishes a more adequate support. The expense of 
matriage, as fixed by inexorable custom, is always dreaded by 
the Indian peasant, who is never long free from the danger of 
starvation,:and it is not strange if he has in more than one 
“— used his wits to avoid it. 

, Among the Todas poverty seems a less probable cause, and 
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we perhaps see in their customs traces of a communistic stage- 
. of society, of which the practice of the Nairs is the best sur-. 
viving illustration. | 

It has been thought by some that polyandry has a tendency 
to perpetuate itself by originating a race in which the male 
exceed the female births, but the theory has not yet been sub- 
stantiated by sufficient evidence. 


<-> 
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THE SITE OF CAPERNAUM. 


BY PROF. J. EMERSON. 


er . 

Capernaum and Bethsaida are places so nxed in our minds 
that we want them fixed on our maps—a want which is illus- 
trated by the discussion which is so rife respecting them. It 
will be worth a careful and systematic study to determine 
what we can know of them. Our chief resources must be 
the Gospel narratives and the permanent features of the coun- 
try, and our chief aids must be Josephus and subsequent his- 
tory, and the local traditions, if such there be. 

The following suggestions are the result of some personal’ 
examination of the localities as well as of books: 

Where, then, was the Capernaum of the Gospels? 

1. It was by the sea. It is so described when first named 
in Mat. 4: 13, 21. Again, in Mat. 17: 24, 28, Jesus in Caper- 
naum bids Peter go and cast a hook in the sea. In John 6 
17, 21, 24 the disciples and the people came to Capernaum by 
boat. This would be consistent with any location which has 
been proposed, except that at the Round Fountain, which is 
more than a mile from the sea. But more particularly: 

II. It was at or closely adjoining Gennesaret and Beth- 
saida. After feeding the five thousand, Mark, (6: 45,) tells us: 
that Jesus constrained his disciples to go over to Bethsaida,, 
and John (6:17,) says that they “« went over toward Capernaum,” 
and that after Jesus came to them (6:21) “ immediately the: 
ship was at the land whither they went,” and both Matthew 
(14:34), and Mark (6:53), say that “they came to ¢he land of 
Gennesaret.” This must fix Capernaum as at least close by 
Gennesaret, and apparently as identical with Bethsaida. Im 
John 1:44, Bethsaida is described as “the city of Andrew 
and Peter.” But in Mat. 8:14, in Mark 1:29, ang im 
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Luke 4: 38, Jesus passes from the synagogue in Capernaum, 
“immediately into the house of Simon and Andrew.” 

Do not these passages prove that the names Capernaum 
and Bethsaida were applied to the same place, and that place 
one at which boats might land and be counted as at Genne- 
sarct? 

What do the Gospels tell us of the position of Bethsaida, 
the city of Andrew and Peter? It was in Galilee, (John 12:21) 
therefore it was not the Bethsaida, east of the Jordan, of 
which Herod Philip made the city Julias. That Bethsaida 
may have been known to the evangelists, as well as to Jose- 
phus in the next generation, but probably the’ only allusion 
which.they make to it is this designation by which John is 
careful to distinguish the city of Philip as «« Bethsaida of Gal- 
ilee.” What, then, was this Bethsaida, which was at Caper- 
naum and yet was itself a city? 

The name itself may suggest the answer. Bethsaida means 
‘‘ House of Fish,” and did it not designate the community of 
fishermen who lived round the little bay, which lies just at the 
northeast border of Gennesaret, and just below the great foun- 
tain, which Josephus seems to call Capharnome? 

It is time to turn to the map and to Josephus. 

On the northwest coast of the sea of Galilee we find 
the rich plain of Gennesaret, about three miles in length along 
the lake, and one or two miles in breadth toward the inland. 
It is bounded on the north by a steep bluff, which terminates 
in a bold cliff rising from the water’s edge, whilc the Galilean 
highlands are behind it. Immediately east of this cliff is a 
little bay into which flow the warm waters of the fountain, 
now called Tabiga, upon the hillside above, which is a part of 
the slope rising from the lake and extending five miles more 
to the inlet of the Jordan. “Capharnaum” is mentioned 
by Josephus as the name of a most fertilizing fountain which 
waters Gennesaret and Capharnome, as a villageto which Jose- 
phus was carried after a mishap in the marshes near Beth- 
saida Julias, and from which he was carried, probably by boat, 
to Tarichaea, at the outlet of the lake. Recent observation 
has traced a system of works, by which the waters of this 
fountain Tabiga were raised and conducted over half a mile of 
distance and round the end of the cliffto a position from 
which they could be distributed over the whole plain of Gen- 
nesaret. 

Present opinion is settling very decisively in the conclusion 
that Tabiga must be the Fountain Capharnaum of Josephus, 
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and that the Capernaum of the Gospels must have been in its 
vicinity. : 

But where was it? Was it at Khan Minyeh, half a mile 
west of Tabiga, or at Tel Hum, a mile and a half to the 
east? Perhaps our first question should be—what was it? 
Josephus calls it a “ village,” which must mean an open, un- 
walled town, and he says of the Galilee of his day, that “the 
villages are everywhere so full of people that the very least of 
them contain more than fifteen thousand inhabitants.” Capcr- 
naum in the time of the youth of Jesus, before the building of 
Tiberias and of Julias, must have been among the chiefest 
towns of Galilee. There was no better harbor, nor so good 
fishing elsewhere on the lake. Its great fountain gave an ex- 
cellent water power. It was the point where the great road 
from Damascus and all the east came down to the rich plain 
of Gennesaret on its way toSamaira, Jerusalem and Egypt. It 
was such a position as the wealthy farmers of the plain would 
- choose for their homes, and the natural market town for 
Bashan as well as for Galilee. Its importance is illustrated 
by its throng of publicans, as well as by its wealthy Roman 
centurion. If Galilean villages were as large as Josephus rep- 
resents them, Capernaum could hardly have contained less 
than twenty thousand people. Could they, living in an open 
village, have occupied less space than the entire two miles 
from the edge of Gennesaret to the Cape of Tel Hum? 
May we not then lay aside the dispute between Tel Hum and 
Khan Minyeh, and consider both as included in the one Caper- 
naum? 

Accordingly, Bishop Arculf, who saw it about 700 A. D., 
describes it thus:* “Those who wish to go from Jerusalem 
to Capernaum, take the direct way by Tiberias, and from 
thence along the sea of Gennesaret tothe place where the loaves 
were blessed, from which Capernaum is at no great distance. 
Arculf saw this place from a neighboring hill, and observed 
that it has no walls, but lies in a narrow piece of ground be- 
tween the mountain and the lake. On the shore, towards the 
east, it extends a long way, having the mountain on the north 
and the water on the south.” 

The point of view will be readily recognized by any one 
who has passed along the west shore of the sea of Galilee, 
and may be easily understood from a good map. It must 
have been from the eastern point of the ridge which bounds 
Gennesaret on the south, the mountain where, if we agree 
with Arculf and Wilson, as to the place of the miracle, 


* Early travels in Palestine, Bohn’s edition. Page 9. 
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Jesus went to pray after feeding the five thousand. From 
this point he must have looked over the bay, which 
washed Gennesaret and seen at adistance of fromthree to 
five miles the side of the ridge, which forms the north 
shore of the lake, all the way, perhaps, from ‘the border of the 
plain to the cape of Tel Hum, covered by a long village or un- 
walledtown. So also Thomson found “traces of old buildings 
nearly all the way along the shore from Tabiga to Tel Hum.}” 
Thomson, arguing in favor of Tel Hurn, concludes that Tabiga 
“was the great manufacturing suburb of Capernaum, and hence 
the fountains took name from the city.¢” This conclusion ex- 
tends the name of Capernaum over all this line of coast, for 
the fountains of Tabiga are close upon the edge of Gennesaret 
so that their water was taken to irrigate the plain, and the 
distance from there to Khan Mingen, whichis in the plain, is but 
fifteen minutes, while their distance from Tel Hum is thirty- 
five minutes.§ 

But which is the city and which is the suburb? 

An hour’s observation on the spot should decide that ques- 
tion. At Tel Hum there is no harbor, no advantages for fish- 
ing, trade, agriculture or manufactures. It is simply such a 
spot—raised by dry volcanic rock above the marshes at the 
mouth of the Jordan and the edge of Gennesaret and com- 
manding a fine view of the lake—as the provincial aristocracy 
might ehoose as an escape from the fevers and the fishermen, 
the sights, sounds and scents, the publicans and sinners which 
filled the other end of the town. Here a wealthy Roman cen- 
turion having soldiery under him to guard the region, might 
fix his residence, as his master Tiberius did at Capreae, and 
might build a synagogue for his Jewish friends, and their 
structures may have been more substantial than those of the busy 
town of which they formed the court end, so that while the 
mud walls of the town have sunk into the soil, the suburb 
remains as the “Tel” or “heap” with a fragment of the old 
name of the town. 

But the center of business must always have been in the 
vicinity of the great fountain. Probably its water was used 
for manufacturing purposes in earlier as well as later times, 
Thomson supposed that it had its present name, Tabiga, 
from the use of its abundant warm waters by the Arabs for 
tanning. But in the time of Josephus* they were used for the 
_ irrigation of the plain of Gennesaret, being raised for the pur- 
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pose by massive walls of stone, and conducted by an aqueduct 
and a channel cut in the road, works of which great traces 
remain to this day; and if there were any surplus it must 
have been used, as it now is, for manufacturing, for the steep 
descent to the lake side gives an admirable water power. 

Here, again, is probably the best harbor on the lake for the 
vessels which thronged its waters in that day. Jonrenyat 
tells us of a fleet of two hundred and thirty vessels gathere 
by himself upon it. Here was also the best fishing on the 
Laket Immediately adjoining this harbor and fountain is the 
bold ridge which forms the northern wall of the rich Gennes- 
aret. Round the extremity of the ridge the waters of the 
fountain were carried in a broad, rock-cut channel, ample 
enough to be the present track of travelers who visit that 
shore. These waters distributed over the plain, insured the fer- 
tility of the teeming soil, while the ridge afforded to its culti- 
vators a site for building their houses, from which they could 
look across that wonderful “Garden of Princes” to the oppo- 
site heights, upon which Christ gave the sermonon the mount, 
enforcing it perhaps by pointing to their “‘city set upon a hill.” 
Just here, again, came down the great caravan road from Da- 
mascus to Egypt, meeting here the paths by which all Galilee 
came down to the sea of Galilee. 

Such a combination of advantages could not but gather a 
large and busy population, which in the time of our Savior 
had not felt so seriously as afterward, the division caused by 
the founding of Tiberias on the south and of Julias on the 
northeast. It was in its decay when in the seventh century 
Arculf saw it “from a neighboring hill.” But it must have been 
an imposing sight as the Savior and his disciples looked upon 
it from the same eminence. Arculf did not visit it, but 
turned to Nazareth. <A few years later, however, Willibald 
went from Tiberias “by the village of Magdalum tothe village 
of Capernaum, where our Lord raised the prince’s daughter. 
Here was a house and a great wall, which the people of the 
place told them was the residence of Zebedaeus with his sons 
John and James. And thence they went to Bethsaida, the 
residence of Peter and Andrew, where there is now a church 
on the site of their house.”* These pilgrims prove what was 
the belief of their day on the spot. 

The road necessarily led them first to Capernaum, the city 
set on the hill, from which it was but a step down tothe “fish 
houses,” the Bethsaida, whose people made their huts by the 

+ Ii. 21. 


: Rob Roy on the Jordan, p. 336-342. 
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shore of the bay, while their life was upon the waters of the 
lake. Probably these fishermen were from the first a distinct 
community from the manufacturers and tradesmen on the hill. 
For Bethsaida is called a city, and seems to have held land 
upon the other side of the bend of fhe sea which washes Gen- 
nesaret. Mr. Mac Gregor, who explored all these villages in 
his canoe, the Rob Roy, says of the bay just below Tabiga, 
and into which its waters flow.§ “The place now asserted 
its right to the name Bethsaida by the exceeding abundance 
of the fish we saw tumbling in the water. The hot springs 
flowing in here over these rocks, and a little further on in 
larger volume over a clear, brown sand, warm all the ambient 
shallows for a hundred feet from shore, and as much vegeta- 
ble matter is brought down by the springs, and probably also 
insects which have fallen in, all these dainties are half cooked 
when they enter the lake. Evidently the fish agree to dine 
upon these hot joints, and, therefore, in a large semicircle, 
they crowd the water by myriads round the warmriver mouth. 

a ” ” I paddled along the curved line of fishes 
backs and flashing tails. Some leaped into the air, others 
struck my boat or my paddle. Dense shoals moved as in 
brigades, as if by concert or command. But the hububaround 
in the water, and the feathered mob in the sky areall unheeded 
now, for we have come in full view of the land of Gennesaret.” 

For this little bay is separated only by a point of rock from 
the plain, and was the natural harbor for the people upon the 
northern part of it, as the height above was the place for their 
residences. 

Only in that bay was Mr. Mac Gregor able to find the cera- 
cinns, the Nile fish which Josephus describes as distinguish- 
ing the fountain, though he was informed that it is at some 
seasons found elsewhere, “but in the colder months only be- 
side the hot springs of Bethsaida.” If, then, we consider 
Bethsaida as the fishing quarter of Capernaum, and the port 
at once of Capernaum and of the adjacent portion of the plain, 
we shall understand how the same voyage brought the dis- 
ciples at once to Bethsaida, to Capernaum and to Gennesaret, 
and how they could go at once from the synagogue in Caper- 
naum to the house of Andrew and Peter, who lived in Beth- 
saida. 

The name Capernaum would probably belong more espec- 
ially to houses around the fountain and on the ridge which 
looked over the plain and about the Damascus road, including 
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also the long street which stretched a mile and a half to the 
east to where the centurion may have builded the synagogue 
and made the suburb, where wealthy men made the structures 
whose stones now mark Tel Hum. This, of course, was not 
the same synagogue which was near the home of Simon. 
Capernaum must have had a synagogue before that centurion 
came. 

This fact of the distance of the centurion’s synagogue from 
the busy town and port, may explain the circumstances of the 
healing of the centurion’s servant, and the raising of the daugh- 
ter of Jairus, the ruler of the synagogue. Both accounts seem 
to suppose a considerable distance from where Jesus was, in 
Capernaum, to the scene of the miracles. 

In the first case* Jesus has come from the mount to Caper- 
naum, and the centurion sends to him elders of the Jews. As 
he is going with them, he again sends servants, to whom Je- 
sus speaks the healing word, and they “returned and found 
the servant whole that had been sick.” 

In the other case, Jesus has returned from the other side of 
the lake, and Matthew (chap. 9:1, 17) introduces the healing 
of a paralytic, the preparation of a supper, and an extended 
conversation at table with Pharisees and with the disciples of 
John, before the coming of the men of the synagogue. At 
his request Jesus leaves the table and goes with him. On the 
way the woman touches the garment and is healed. Then 
messengers came from the ruler’s house to tell of his daugh- 
ter’s death, and when they come they find the musicians and 
professional mourners already engaged in their lament, (Mat. 
9: 23—Mark 5: 38). 

All these incidents, occurring in the course of matters of 
the greatest urgency, will fill at least the hour or two required 
for word of the arrival of Jesus at Bethsaida to reach Tel 
Hum, and for the passing of the messengers and of the Lord 
between the same extremes of the town. 

This view would give us Capernaum as a great “ village,” 
perhaps half a mile in breadth by two or three miles in length 
along the slope and ridge from the edge of Gennesaret to 
Tel ies having for its center the great fountain, and for its 
western end the busy market, where the paths from interior 
Galilee came down to the great thoroughfare of the Gentiles+ 
and to the sea. Here also were the homes of the farmers of 
Gennesaret, while the long street toward the east led to the 
aristocratic suburb, where the centurion and Jairus had their 
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palaces—a location chosen, no doubt, in order to escape from 
the malaria of the plain. But they found that, for their house- 
holds as well as for Peter’s, at Bethsaida, there was need of 
something more than their own wealth and care. 

It is remarkable, though not strange or different from what 
occurs continually in the west as well as in the east, that close 
under the very center of this town was another, Bethsaida, so 
near as often to be included under the name Capernaum, and 
yet politically distinct. In it was the residence of Simon and 
Andrew, as well as that of Philip the apostle, while we may 
infer, from the silence of John, that the home of Zebedee, as: 
well as that of the Lord’s mother, was in Capernaum proper.. 
But the sons of Zebedee and of Jonas were active partners in 
the same company of fishers. 

It is the usage in the east for each village to have its fields. 
Those of Capernaum could be and probably were in its vicin- 
ity, so that the city extended over them as it grew. But 
Bethsaida was but a beach of a bay, and it would seem that 
its field was, as is often the case, some miles away aod across 
the water. For we read that for rest and quiet he took his: 
disciples and went by boat, apparently from Capernaum, to. 
“a desert place belonging to the city called Bethsaida,” (Luke 
10:17). Here he fed the five thousand, and after the miracle 
he constrained his disciples to take boat again and go “to the: 
other side unto Bethsaida, (Mark 6:46). It has been supposed 
that this must refer to the other Bethsaida mentioned by Jose-- 
phus as at the entrance of the Jordan. We find, however, that 
the scene of the miracle is described by John (6:23) as being 
near to Tiberias. This interpretation, which is the most nat- 
ural with the common text, is required by that of the Sinai 
manuscript. But how could a spot in the vicinity of Tiberias 
be said to be “on the other side” from Capernaum? A glance at 
acorrect map will answer. ‘The water which they crossed was. 
the broad bay which washes the coast of Gennesaret, and 
the open place to which they came, and where they “ went up 
to the mountain,” was inthe elevated valley just south of Gen- 
nesaret and just north of Tiberias. Any doubt, as to our 
explanation of the term “the other side,” will be relieved by 
turning to Mark 8:10, 13, 22, where we see that they sailed 
from Dalmanntha—which, as appears from Mat. 15:39, was 
near Magdala, and so, perhaps, at the very place now in ques- 
tion—* to the other side ” and “ came to Bethsaida.” In this 
view we can understand very well how the people from the 
villages along the shore “ran afoot and outwent them and 
came together unto him,” (Mark 6:33) which could not so well 
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be done if that foot race had involved the crossing of the 
Jordan river and marshes. 

On the much green grass of that gentle valley he fed the 
multitudes. At evening he sent the disciples away, and re- 
tired for prayer to the mountain side which separates it from 
‘Gennesaret. Thence, in the morning, he came to the disci- 
ples upon the water, and immediately the ship was at the 
land, Capernaum, Bethsaida, Gennesaret, “ whither they 
went.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE OCCURRENCE OF SEA SHELLS IN THE MOUNDS 
BY WM. MCADAMS. 
Abstract of paper read before the Boston of the A. A. A. S. and has not been publisked. 


Yesterday, while exploring a small mound on the bluff near 
the mouth of the Illinois river, at the depth of some two feet 
or more we came upon a fragment of much decayed bone, 
which upon caseful inspection proved to be the under jaw of a 
very young person, probably 5 or 6 years old at death. 

Most bones of the body had returned to dust but about 
where I supposed the neck to have been lie some dozen or 
more beautiful sea shells, in such position as to plainly show 
they had been worn after the manner of beads. Between 
each shell was a number of circular shell beads, the flat disk 
being perforated in the center. 

The shells are entire, well preserved, and from an inch to 
two inches in length. They are probably young of the Busy- 
con perversum, as they are almost exactly represented by fig. 
35 in Foster’s Prehistoric Races of the United States. About 
the outer end of the extended lip of each shell is a notch and 
groove by which it was suspended to the string. Other sub- 
stances either of wood, bone or peculiar nuts, had evidently 
also formed part of the ornaments with the beads, but so de- 
cayed as to be only vaguely seen. No doubt the ornament 
about the child’s neck was considered of great value and was 
really very pretty, while it shows that paternal love was the 
same among the savage mound-builders that prompts us to 
decorate our children with pretty ornaments to-day. 

It is quite common to find in the mounds of Illinois, marine 
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shells, apparently from the Atlantic coast. We have in our 
collection near 20 different species, taken from the mounds. 
The most common and apparently highly prized seemed to 
have been the Busycon and Pyrula, from their large size; 
from these the columella being removed a vessel was formed, 
making a handsome cup for drinking and other purposes. 
From a mound near the mouth of the Illinois river we recov- 
ered a splendid shell vessel, probably a Pyrula, that measures 
around the larger part near 30 inches. Upon showing this 
shell to that eminent conchologist, the late Prof. H.H. Halde- 
man, he was astonished at its great size. The inner portions, 
after being removed from the large shells, were used to make 
many pretty ornaments. The Columella was sometimes 
fashioned into a spear or dagger shaped weapon. One large 
Columella from a mound in the American bottom is nearly a 
foot in length, and was possibly used as a spear point or dag- 
ger, and we will remark that this curious relic, when taken 
from the mound, was covered with red paint which remains 
in the same condition. Many of the smaller marine shells 
were perforated and used as beads bytheaborigines. Among 
several hundred marine shells from the mounds in ouz collec- 
tion we have not a single bivalve, all being univalvcs. 

An extensive traffic must have been carried on with the 
mound builders to have furnished them with so many shells 
from the sea shore. 

Although the mound builders were so partial to shells from 
the sea, they seem not in any great degree to have used our 
fresh water shells, some of which are very attractive and 
pretty as ornaments.. The fresh water shells found in the 
mounds are mostly the common Unio, a valve of which is 
generally found in the earthen vessels of the pottery mounds. 

We have seen nothing in the Illinois mounds that could be 
properly called a pearl, and it is doubtful if the mound builders 
of this region had pearls in their possession, although they 
seem to have been found in some of the southern mounds, and 
the early Spanish explorers speak of great quantities of pearls 
in possession of the southern Indians. The small pearls not 
uncommon in our fresh water shells were probably not known 
to the mound builders, although it is evident they often utilized 
these unsavory shell fish as food, as great quantities of the 
‘hells are found about their ancient dwelling places. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONCERNING GENTES AND PHRATRIES. 


To the Editor of the American Antiquarian. s o 
In the Sioux Nation the man is the head of the family; the 


woman is not accounted of. No Dakota woman ever aspired 
to be a chief. And this chieftainship descended from the 
father to his sons, the eldest born taking the precedence. But 
in the elements which go to make up the GENs, the woman is 
an equal factor with the man. Thus, a child counts his fath- 
er’s brothers all fathers, and his father’s sisters all aunts; while 
his mother’s sisters are all mothers and his mother’s brothers 
are only uncles. Hence, a man’s brothers’ children are all 
counted as his children, and his sisters’ children are nephews 
and nieces. On the other hand, a woman’s sisters’ children 
are her children, while her brothers’ children are nephews and 
nieces. These same distinctions are carried down through the 
generations. Hence, a Dakota man on visiting a strange vil- 
lage often finds many relations. An old crone comes in and 
recites the family genealoogy. This all constitutes the Gens, 
but there is lacking the ToTEm to keep them bound closely to- 
gether. Hence the gentes among the Dakotas are scattered 
and mixed. While the elements of the Totem idea exist in the 
the name of Sioux men, as Red Eagle, Standing Buffalo, Sit- 
ting Bull, etc., it now seems to have been worked out. But 
there were villages made up of clans, and composed mostly of 
a single Gens, such as, in former times, Little Crow’s, Black 
Dog’s White Eagle’s and others. Within the gens proper, 
that is the circle of relationship, it was not customary to inter- 
marry. 

Among the eastern Dakotas the Phratry was never a per- 
manent organization, but resorted to on special occasions and 
for various purposes, such as war or buffalo hunting. The ex- 
ponent of the Phratry was Teeyoteepee, or Soldiers’ Teepee. It 
was the lodge of lodges. There the soldiers gathered and 
feasted. There the laws were enacted and published from 
thence by the cryer. It is said that in the camp of the Prairie 
Sioux, the real buffalo hunters, the Soldiers’ Lodge was pitched 
at the front end of the circle encampment, at the gateway. 
This was called “Hoonkpa,” which may mean the “Ends of 
the Horns.” And from the habit of camping on either side of 
this gate way, two of the gentes, which have worked up into 
larger clans of the Teeton part of the Sioux Nation, have 
doubtless obtained their present names, viz: the “Hoonkpateena” 
and the “Hoonkpapa.” 

While within the historical period no political organization 
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has been known to exist over the whole Sioux Nation, the tra- 
ditional alliance of the “Seven Council Fires” is said to be per- 
petuated in the common name Dakota. 
A. L. Ruge6s, 
Beloit, Sept. 12, 1881. 


To the Editor of the American Antiquarian. 
Dear Sir :—There is a class of antiquities in the eastern 


counties of Mississippi to which I would direct your attention. 
These are artificial pits or excavations, and are of two kinds, 
the large and the small. The larger are always found isolated, 
and of circular form, varying from ten to twenty feet in diame- 
ter, and from two to four in depth. The smaller are found 
lying parallel to each other, are about six feet long and two 
wide, and about ten inches deep; in short, they bear a close 
resemblance to old, sunken graves. These pits are evidently 
of artificial origin, and the nature of the soil where many are 
found precludes the idea that they were made by the aborigines 
in seeking potter’s clay. They have given rise to some curious 
speculations. The statements made to the writer by an aged 
Choctaw furnish, in all probability, a correct solution of the 
mystery. My Indian friend states, in ancient times, whenever 
the Choctaws and Muscogees were at war, the latter would 
often invade the territory of the former, sometimes penetrating 
far into the interior. Occasionally it happened that a Musco- 
gee war party would be surrounded by an overwhelming force 
of Choctaws, who would block up every avenue of escape. In 
such a case. the Muscogees, who were desperate fighters, 
would go to work with knife and hatchet and dig out a circu- 
lar pit, in which they would ensconce themselves and fight to 
the bitter end. This aged Indian showed me one of these pits 
in Neshoba county, where, according to tradition, sucha scene. 
had occurred. As to the smaller kind, he stated that in gen- 
eral engagements the Muscogees would sometimes, each for 
himself, dig pits, in which the warrior would lie down at ful 
length and fight in that position. He called my attention to 
an ancient Indian battle field in Noxubee county, situated in a 
primeval forest, which contains several of these pits made par- 
allel to each other but with varying intervals. The information 
imparted bythe aged Indian clears up the mystery attached to 
these pits of both kinds. These antiquities are found in the 
counties of Noxubee, Kemper, Winston and Neshoba, which 
was the portion of Choctaw territory so much subjected in 
ancient times to the inroads of the warlike Muscogees. 
Yours, truly, H. S. HALBert. 
Crawfordville, Miss. 
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‘To the Editor of the American Antiquarfan: ; } ; F 
ear Sir :—Will you give the information in the magazine, 


or ask for it that it may be elicited: “Where the westernmost 
trail of the Iroquois led from north to south,” that is, as defi- 
nitely as it could be made now. What I more particularly 
wanted to know was its location from Pittsburg or Uniontown 
south. As you will recollect, Mason & Dixon, when running 
their line in 1720 or 1726 (was it not?), were stopped by their 
guides (who were of the Iroquois Nation) at a point 26 miles 
east from the present corner of Penn., (southwest corner), the 
guides saying that it was the will of the six nations that they 
should go no further. The great land trail must have followed 
at an equal distance the general direction of the Ohio. 

The Andastes must have all disappeared long before this, 
and I am unable to find in any of Mr. Gallatin’s writings the 
information, although that great man must have been familiar 
with this whole subject. 

Very respectfully, Joun G. KELLEY. 

New York, July 27, 1881. 





EDITORIAL. 
THE EGYPTIAN MUMMIES. 


The recent discovery of mummies in Egypt, concerning 
which so much has been said in the papers, is proving to be 
something of a puzzle to archeologists and scholars generally. 
The mummies, thirty in number, were found in a cave which 
had been excavated out of the rock in a gorge, about five miles 
from Thebes. 

The circumstances of the find are narrated by the Saturday 
Review, New York Tribune and other papers, and need not 
be repeated. 

But the singular thing about this discovery is that the sep- 
ulchres of nearly all these kings are known, while here the bod- 
ies are, away from the sepulchres. The coffin, for instance, of 
King Seti I, is in the Soane museum, his tomb having beep 
opened and explored by Belzoni, but his mummy is among 
those which Herr Brugsch takes to Boulak. How they came 
to be placed in the cavern is the mystery. 

Some great disaster or change of dynasty, like that of the 
displacement of the reigning kings might possibly account for 
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it, for we can imagine how the priests of each deceased king 
would take the precious bodies from their graves where they 
were too much exposed and place them in this secret cavern. 
The kings of Egypt were reckoned as gods, and each mummy 
had its own priest whose duty it was to preserve and care for 
it, and so this supposition becomes plausible. 

The oldest mummy found in the cave is that of King Raske- 
ken, one of the latest monarchs of the seventeenth dynasty, 
and next to him in age is king Aahmes I, who drove out the 
shepherd kings and formed the brilliant eighteenth dynasty— 
his wife, Aahmes Nofeut Ari; his son Sa Ammon and daugh- 
ters Arhotep and Sat Ammon. His successor, Amenhotep, 
is also here. His mummy is wrapped in linen shrouds of the 
finest imaginable texture, held in place by cross bands of pink 
muslin. These are strewn withlotus flowers which look as 
if they had been picked but a few months ago, and across the 
outside band of this trimming is an inscription in hieratic let- 
ters, stating that the body had been concealed during a foreign 
invasion. 

The bodies of Thothmes I, the third king of the same dy- 
nasty, also Thothmes II, the fourth king, of Thothmes III 
the fifth king of the same dynasty were here. The mummied 
body of this last king, Thothmes the Great, was broken 
into three fragments and the case badly. mutilated. The iden- 
tity of the body is proved by a long inscription found inside 
the winding sheets, containing the full name and titles of this 
king. The condition of the mummy would indicate violence 
and a hurried burial. 

The mummies of Ramses I, of Seti I, Ramses II (Sesostris), 
the three kings of the nineteenth dynasty, are all here. The 
twenty-first dynasty is also represented by a king, namely, 
Pinotem, the third of the dynasty. 

The period covered by the reign of the different kings is 
not less than 700 years. Atleast four changes of dynasties oc- 
curred in that time. Weknow of no historical event or change 
however, which can be identified as the one in which this re- 
moval of the bodies of the kings from their tombs could have 
taken place. 

Egypt was, however, subject to invasions. It was surround- 
ed by barbarous tribes and was also quite subject to internal 
revolutions. There was an invasion between the 18th and 
19th dynasty, the very period represented by these mummies. 
Amenophis of the 18th dynasty, whose celebrated statue 
Memnon is so well known, was followed by the “stranger kings,” 
seven of them in succession. These appear to have been in- 
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vaders of a foreign race. They ruled despotically and sup- 
planted the national gods. Their memory was so much de- 
tested that their monuments and inscriptions were everywhere 
effaced. It was in the riegn of Ptahmen, one of these kings, 
that Wilkinson supposes the Exodus took place. This reign 
of the stranger preceded the invasion referred to by the inscrip- 
tion on the mummy of the king, yet it illustrates the point. 

In reference to the locality of the cave it should be said that 
it is near the place where these kings have been known to be 
buried, and not far from Thebes, the capital of the Egyptians 
during these prevailing dynasties. 

Kenrick says: “The royal sepulchres are chiefly in a valley 
which bore the Arabic name of Bab el Melook, “Gate of the 
Kings.” It is not far from the Thothmeseion, one of the great 
temples of Thebes. The Bab el Melook is well adapted by 
solitude and seclusion to be the burial place of kings. It is 
enclosed by perpendicular scarps of limestone rocks and ap- 
pears originally to have been a basin among the hills without 
an outlet. A narrow passage has been cut through the rock 
at the lower end, hence the name of the “gate.” 

Twenty tombs at least have been found to exist in this val- 
ley. They are all of monarchs of the 18th, 19th and 20th dy- 
nasties which were Theban. Each monarch appears to have 
selected the spot which pleased him and prepared his own 
tomb, as at Memphis, he raised his own pyramid. 

The sepulchre of Ramses I consists of two long corridors. 
That of Seti Memptah is near. It was discovered by Belzoni. 
In the center of the tomb stood the alabaster sarcophagus, 
which is now in the museum of Sir J. Soane. It was entire, 
but Belzoni was not the first who made forcible entrance into 
the tomb. Zhe mummy was gone and the cover of the sarcopha- 
gus broken to pieces, 

The cave where the mummies were found was then not far 
from the tombs of the very kings and their being found here is 
not, under the circumstances, so strange and unaccountable a 
thing as we might suppose. The kings of this period did not 
bury in pyramids, but were accustomed to expend much time 
and expense in building their tombs instead. The tombs are 
very elaborate. Some of them were filled with paintings. In 
that of Seti-I there is an astroromical painting on the ceiling, 
in which the sky is brilliant blue and the stars white. The 
walls are covered with hieroglyphics and figures. The effect 
of this discovery on the history of Egypt and on the scripture 
record is next worthy of our attention. 

In the first place it is a matter of gratification to know that 
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the king who erected the obelisk whose removal from Egypt 
‘to Central Park has been the subject of so great interest, is 
among the number of these mummies. 

Again, the fact that the great Sesostris still exists although 
in a mummied form is novel and interesting. The knowledge 
of it seems to bring us very near to the time of his reign and 
makes us very familiar with the ancient days. The fact, too, 
that the Pharaoh of the scriptures has been supposed to be 
among the number, is almost startling to our minds. In refer- 
ence to this it may be said that historians are not altogether 
united on the point as to which one of the kings of this period 
was the Pharaoh of the Exodus. Wilkinson, as we have said, 
claims the invader Pinotem was the one; Brugsch, on the con- 
trary, thinks that Ramses II or Sesostris was the king who was 
reigning when Moses was born, but that Meneptah was the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. If this bethe case, then Pharaoh is 
not among these mummies, but in all probability was drowned 
in the Red Sea. 

The editor of the Christian Advocate, of Cincinnati, has 
made the assertion that the actual Pharaoh has been found and 
gets around the scripture narrative in an amusing manner by 
claiming that after all Pharaoh was not drowned, but actually 
survived and lived after the departure of the Israelites and was 
buried in the tomb and finally concealed in this cave. The 
next thing to look for is one of the chariot wheels which came 
off when Pharaoh drove through the sea and was drowned 
with his host, and then it may be expected that Pharaoh’s 
daughter will be recognized. 

It is singular that thus far no record has been found on the 
monuments which in any way refers to Moses or to the Israel- 
ites. The history of Egypt as handed down by Manetho and 
by Diodorus Siculus, and others cast contempt upon the name 
of Moses and there seems to have been great silence in the records 
on the subject; yet the fact that Ramses II is here among these 
mummies and Meneptah ¢he Pharaoh is not, is at least signifi- 
cant. 


THE MAP OF PETER MARTYR. 

We are happy to begin with this number of the ANTIQUAR- 

LAN a series of early maps, which, if continued, will be of very 
great value. 

There are maps of the Atlantic coast and of the Interior, 
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which throw great light on the early history of our country. 
Some of them are in manuscript never having been published. 
It is our purpose to publish these as soon as our subscription 
list shall have increased sufficiently to warrant the expense. In 
the mean time we shall try to give our readers other maps, 
which, though once published, are now scarce and only found 
in a few libraries. 

We hope that we shall have the co-operation of historical 
societies and publishers, and of map collectors in this under- 
taking. 

The map which we present with this number is a copy of 
one of the earliest ever published. It appears in a work 
by Herman A. Schumacker, German consul in New York, 
published by Steiger & Co. 

This map presents us with the geography of the Atlantic 
coast as it was known to the illustrious historian, Petrus Martyr. 
lt also gives to us a picture of the history of the epoch in 
which he lived. 

The “Three Decades” are written in Latin, and embrace the 
00% of American discoveries from 1492 to 1516, and in a 
ourth decade he added some facts of a later date. Petrus 
Martyr was by birth an Italian, born on the east side of Lago 
Maggiore, in Lombardy. He passed his life in the civil and 
ecclesiastical service of Spain, was prior of Granada, Protonoth- 
tary of the Apostolic see and member of the King’s Council at 
the time he published his book, and died, about 70 years old, 
in 1526. 

The map subjoined to the book. has peculiar interest for 
students of American history, and was made in 1510, and 
printed in Seville. The outlines of the islands of the West 
Indies and of the coasts of North and Central America are 
pretty correct. The Canary Islands, however, are placed too 
near to San Juan, the Isla Verde too near Trinidad. A part of 
the Atlantic called “el Estrecho” near the Bermuda Islands, is 
rather enigmatical in its real meaning. Los Yucaios are the 
Bahama Islands, Isla de Beimendi is Bimini, or the coast of 
Florida; the Isla Espajiola is San Domingo; the Cabo de la 
Cruz, the Cape of Guyana; the Rio Grande, the Orinoco; 
Coquibacoa, Maracaibo; the Cabo de la Vela, the spurs of the 
Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta; Uraba, Cartagena; Tarune, 
the Isthmus of Darien; el Marmol, the country arouud Aspin- 
wall; the Guaxasa, the Bay Islands in Honduras. Bay, and 
Bahia de Lagartos is Yucatan. 
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MAIDEN RCCK. 

There are many traditions in this country which connect the 
natural scenery in various localities with the incidents in the 
life of that native people which has now passed away, and 
which render these localities and the events historic and notable. 

One of the most remarkable of these traditions is the one 
which connects itself with the beautiful lake and river which 
for so long a time have been the favorite resort of tourists and 
pleasure seekers, namely, Lake Pepin and the Upper Missis- 
sippi. One of the most prominent objects of that region is 
Maiden Rock. The picture of it which we give as our frontis- 
piece is an interesting one. Thoughts and associations clus- 
ter about it and the tradition clings to the spot. The 
story is that an Indian maiden was in love with an Indian brave 
but her parents were opposed to the match and were deter- 
mined that she should marry another chief. She resisted their 
commands until she found that it was of no use, and so silently 
gave her consent. As the time for the nuptials with the new 
chief arrived she was filled with conflicting emotions. The 
family just then in their migrations happened to encamp near 
the foot of this rock. It was during a moonlight night that the 
maiden arose and silently stole out from her father’s tent and 
began to ascend the steep hill. As she reached the summit 
while passing along the edge of the bluff above the encamp- 
ment, she began her death song. The sound startled her 
parents and all in the camp. They at once started in pursuit, 
but before they could reach the summit she had come to the 
brink, and then before their eyes she took her fatal leap. 

The scene and the story compare remarkably well. But 
there are some points about the story which do not correspond 
so well with the aboriginal life. These points are so connect- 
ed with the tribal habits and the marriage customs of the peo- 
ple that they cannot be explained in the present notice, but we 
call attention to the tradition and the scene more by way of 
suggestion than anything else. If our readers will take the 
pains to write us concerning the tales and traditions connected 
with other localities we shall be glad to publish them. 

We shall be glad also if it is possible to identify these poeti- 
cal myths and touching tales of aboriginal life with the partic- 
ular tribes and families so as to make the prehistoric event an 
historic fact. 

The present is the time to fix these floating myths, these 
waifs of literature, for shadowy as they are, they may be traced 
to their origin and they may assist us also in understanding the 
people who are so likely to be forgotten. 
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THE SILOAM INSCRIPTION. 


Almost by accident an important inscription has_ re- 
cently been brought to light in Jerusalem. Everyone is 
aware of the existence of a tunnel leading from the 
fountain of the Virgin to the Pool of Siloam. It is very 
difficult to make one’s way through this passage, although the 
feat has been accomplished by Dr. Robinson, Colonel Warren 
and others. Col. Warren made the entire length of the tun- 
nel to be 1,708 feet. The inscription exists in what may be 
called the eastern wall of the tunnel, at about nineteen feet 
from the place where it opens into the Pool of Siloam. 


The discovery attracted the attention of scholars, and efforts 
were made to copy and decipher the inscription. The histoy 
of these efforts we cannot give in detail. 

Some very enthusiastic scholars, among them Prof. Sayce, 
were disposed to give a very high antiquity to the new monu- 
ment, making it older indeed than the Moabite Stone. Prof. 
Sayce would “assign it to the age of Solomon, when great 
public works were being constructed at Jerusalem, more espe- 
cially in the neighborhood of Tyropean valley.” He says fur- 
ther, “the inscription not only gives us the Phoenician alphabet 
in a more archaic form than any previously known, but it 
brings before us the Hebrew language as it was actually spoken 
in the age of the kings. But the chief interest of the inscrip- 
tion lies in the indication it affords of the extent to which writ- 
ing was known and practiced among the Jews in the early age 
to which it belongs.” 


We present a copy of Sayce’s firsttranslation: “Behold the 
excavation! Now this is the further side (or the history) of 
the tunnel. While the excavators were lifting up the pick, each 
towards his neighbor, and while there were yet three cubits to 
the mouth (of the tunnel), the excavators were hewing. Each 
came to his neighbor at a measure’s length (?) * * * in 
the rock on high; and they worked eagerly at (the) castle they 
had excavated (?); the excavators worked eagerly, each to meet 
the other, pick to pick. And the waters flowed from their 
outlet to the pool for a distance of a thousand cubits, from the 
lower part (?) of the tunnel (which) they had excavated at the 
head of the excavation here.” 


While these confident statements were being published, Dr. 
Neubauer claimed that the inscription contained evidence that 
the tunnel in question was either constructed or repaired by 
King Ahaz. Meantime Dr. Kautzsch, in Germany, found ev- 
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idence for supposing that the inscription was not older than 
the age of Hezekiah; but Prof. Sayce rejected this supposition 
as “worthless.” 

Isaac Taylor likewise presents some strong arguments show- 
ing that tne claim put forth by Prof. Sayce for the great antiq- 
uity of the inscription was not a valid one, and in his opinion 
Dr. Neubauer was more probably right, viz: that it belongs 
to the reign of Ahaz, or about 750°B. C. 

Mr. M. W. Shapira also made a translation of the inscrip-~ 
tion, which he ascribes to the age of Uzziah, who was re- 
nowned for building towers and digging wells. The following 
is a copy of Mr. Shapira’s translation: 

“ay~ 1. * * * canal of [Ujzziah. He dug the canal 
[and cut the pool; or, it is the pool] in Ophefl]. * * 

“2, With the pick together at a distance of three cubits to 
the canal. * * 

“3. direction * * to Ophe[l] * * in the east side the 
water streamed in from the canal, and on the west side of the 

4. canal the stone-cutters cut one against his friend * * 
picking and using the level, and so they let through 

5. the water from the outlet into the pool, at about one 
thousand and two hundred cubits and * * * 

.~..* § epee G@ey ce *.* we -°* were 
well * * _gey.” 

Some of the letters of the inscription were found to be filled 
with lime, and this, by means of hydrochloric acid, has recently 
been removed, so that accurate squeezes and casts have been 
taken. From these Mr. Sayce has published what he calls a 
corrected translation as follows: 

“Behold the excavation! Now this is the history of the tun- 
nel. While the excavators were lifting up the pick, and while 
there were yet three cubits to be broken through * * * 
each called to his neighbor, for there was an excess in the rock 
on the right. They roseup * * _ they struck on the west 
of the excavation, the excavators struck, each to meet the other, 
pick to pick. And the waters flowed from their outlet to the 
pool for the distance of a thousand cubits; and [three-fourths?]} 
of a cubit was the height of the rock [or tunnel] towards the 
head of the excavation here. 

Mr. Neubauer, however, is not satisfied with this rendering, 
and proposes respectively for lines 2, 3, 5 and 6, the following: 
«And while there were yet three cubits to dig up to the stick 
[the signal where the excavators had to meet from both sides 
of the excavation], each called to his neighbor that there was 
an error on the west of the stick. ‘They perforated and struck 
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on the west of the excavation.” * * «The waters from the 
outlet to the pool at Mathi[?] about a thousand cubits, and 
less than a cubit was the height of the rock upon the head of 
the excavators.” 

Without giving further particulars the readers of these notes 
will conclude, justly, that an important monument pertaining 
to Hebrew antiquities has been recovered. He will conclude 
also, that the age of this monument has not been definitely de- 
termined, and perhaps cannot be; moreover that the meaning 
of this inscription is not yet settled beyond dispute. 

It is to be regretted that scholars will allow themselves to 
jump at conclusions before they have all the necessary facts 
upon which to base a judgment. In the present case the age 
of this inscription was declared even before the form of many 
of the characters in it had been certainly ascertained. S. M. 


LINGUISTIC NO'ES. 
EDITED BY ALB. S. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


On Suosuont DIALEcTs In SOUTHERN CALIFoRMIA.—The 
San Gabriel dialect, spoken on the California coast, is known to 
us through a few vocabularies, phrases and sentences only, 
which hardly allow us to catch a faint glance at its grammatic 
structure. Near the Mission buildings of San Gabriel this 
language is almost extinct, for the latest investigator, Oscar 
Loew, could in 1875 learn of two aged men only who were 
able to converse in their paternal language. They called their 
tribe Tobikhar, (the “residents, settlers,” from toba, ¢o s#t),a name 
which agrees pretty well with that given to this location by 
the Padres of the Mission, Tobiscanga, or Toviscanga. One of 
the Franciscan missionaries stationed there, José Maria Zalva- 
deas, preached a sermon to the Mission Indians every Sunday 
in their language, translated the prayers of the church, and 
about the year 1824 had also reduced the language to written 
grammatical rules and composed a dictionary of it. The present 
whereabouts of these important writings no investigator has 
been able to discover. 

Another mission, San Fernando, existed northwest of the 
above, in the same county of Los Angeles. From the speci- 
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mens of its language we conclude that it differed considerably 
from the dialect of San Gabriel, as did also that of San Juan 
Capistrano, on the coast. The inhabitants of the latter place call 
themselves Gaztchim,—im being a pluralending. Father Bos- 
cana has left us a vivid picture of their ancient customs, be- 
liefs and ceremonies in his Chénigchinich or “World Maker,” a 
book, the contents of which were preserved to us only in the En- 
glish translation appended to A. Robinson’s “Life in California ;” 
New York, 1846. Many Indians are still left in San Fernando 
and in San Juan, from whom the language may be studied 
almost in its ancient purity. ‘The Indian settlement on the site 
of San Fernando Mission was anciently called Pashekna. San 
Juan Capistrano Mission was the most populous and flourish- 
ing of all the Californian missions. 

Southeast of it, on the coast line of San Diego county, was 
the Mission of San Luis Rey (de Francia) inhabited by Indians 
of Shoshoni and of Yuma affinity. The Shoshoni dialect spok- 
en there does not differ greatly from that of San Juan Capistra- 
no, In 1868 E. Teza published several papers concerning 
these Sanluisefios, which once belonged to Cardinal Mezzofanti, 
and are now preserved in the city of Bologna; his “Saggi 
inediti di lingue americane; appunti bibliografici,” (Pisa 1868, 
8vo) contain two christian hymns i in this language with Span- 
ish translation (page 87-91), a description of three kinds of their 
dances, an essay by Padre Jak on the San Luis Grammar: 
“Prima linguae californiensis rudimenta a Patre Jak proposi- 
ta,” and, last but not least, a fragment of a dictionary written 
on 72 small sheets and containing the words from acuotaj, Zo 
alleviate, up to cupucuplimocuis, who produces sleep repeated- 
zy. If this latter manuscript was in print, it would probably 
enable us to judge correctly of the real character of this lan- 
guage. 

Teza’s “Saggi” also contain Lord’s Prayers, Credos, and other 
devotional pieces in Baure, Canisiana, Mure, Guariza, Rocoro- 
na, Cayubaba de Mojos, Encabellada, Cahuapana, Tarasca; 
also a list of words in Pampanga (Malay). 

NOTEs ON THE IRoquois.——About the middle of the last cen- 
tury the German missionaries Christoph Pyrlaeus and David 
Zeisberger spread the gospel among the Iroquois in the state 
of New York and both have left treatises upon dialects spoken 
by the tribes among which they had been sent. Zeisberger 
worked among the Onondagas and Pyrlaeus among the Mo- 
hawks. 

The American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia owns 
a manuscript in Quarto, of 178 pages, with German and Latin 
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text and definitions composed by Pyrlaeus, (No. 526), and enti- 
tled: Afixanominum et verborum linguae macguaicae cum vo- 
cabulis eiusdem linguae. From its preface we extract the fol- 
lowing: 

Tgarihége is the tribal name of the Mohawks; Niharuntagoa 
of the Oneidas; Yagochsanogéchti (his ch: the guttural aspirate), 
of the Onondagas; Sanonawantowane of the Cayugas; Tionion- 
hogarawe and Ganochgeritawe of the Senecas. 

In another of the Iroquois dialects the names of the several 
tribes, including the Tuscaroras, were given to him by Swatane, 
an Indian, as follows: 1, Gani-inge haga; 2, Onondage; 3, 
Tsenontowa; these were called untattegéa: brothers; 4, Ana- 
yot haga; 5, Gayugu; 6, Tuscarore haga—these were called 
unquattiéa. The relative position of the six tribes in council 
are indicated for 1 and4 by the terms: neragodno and oquacho, 
for 2 and 5 by: ne ganechran and ochquari; and for 3 and 6 
by: aquach ganechran. The word haga means People, tribe; 
rono (rone): men, people. 

In the Mohawk or Maqua dialect the Nanticokes were called 
Ganniataratich-rone; the Conoy Indians (he writes Canai) Gach- 
nawas haga. (The Delaware name of the Nanticokes was 
Tawachguano, abbr. Tockwoghs). The Lehigh or Lecha 
Indians were called after an island inhabited by them, Gachwe- 
chnagechge; Lancaster town: Canastoge; the Blue Ridge: 
‘Tionontachsa-dchta. David Zeisberger was called by them 
Onousseracheri; Pyrlaeus (by the Senecas); Tganniataréchio. 
Some of the Senecas were acquainted even with the distant 
Greenlanders and their mode of life, country‘ etc., calling them 
Tchiechrone, “people of the seals.” 

For the origin of the Five Nations (Aquanoshidni) a tradition 
given by Pyrlaeus accounts as follows: “At first our Indians 
lived in the ground; they were in the darkness and could not 
see the sun. Hunting was to no avail, and all the food they 
obtained were moles (zinonwa). When they perceived moles 
they smote them to death with their hands. By amere chance 
Ganawag¢hha discovered an issue out of the earth, followed it 
up and walked around onthe surface. There he founda dead 
deer, cut it up, carried the meat into the ground and gave it to 
the others. They tasted of it, found it palatable, and when he 
described to them the sunlight and the beauty of nature above, 
the mothers resolved to ascend on the surface with their fami- 
lies. Here they began to plant maize and other vegetables. 
One creature alone declined to go with the others, and it still re- 
mains underground. It is the woodchuck or ground hog— 
nocharatoront.” 
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NAMEs FOR Mounps.—Up to the present day the Indian 
languages have not yielded any term for mound, which could 
account for or explain historically the origin of the more ancient 
ones among them. They are called by the Creeks or Mas- 
koki: ikan-laiki: “ ground settling down,” the first part 
of this compound term being ikana earth, ground, 
dirt. Adair, in his “ History of the American Indians,” p. 377 
sq. (1775) gives a graphic description of the large circular and 
oblong mounds seen by him in various parts of North Amer- 
ica. ‘Two mounds, twelve miles north of the northern limits of 
the “Choctah country,” are of an oblong shape. He regards 
them as “old garrisons,” and states that the Choctahs called 
them: nanne yah, “ ¢he hills, or mounts of God.” The Wintuns 
on the upper affluents of the Sacramento River, Cal., have 
large artificial mounds, over twenty feet high, which at the 
present time serve as family burying places. On the Minne- 
sota River, near the mouth of the Yellow Medicine, a southern 
affluent, the same custom was observed twenty years ago, con- 
cerning the large mound existing there, by the Dakota people. 
This mound is circular, has a diameter of about thirty feet, a 
height of over fifteen feet, and is called paha kagapi, “a made 
mound.” Natural mounds, of which there are many in the 
prairies, are called in Dakota: paha <“Adl/,”’ or pashddé, 
“ Little hell.” 

MALBANCHIA.—/Vew Orleans is called by the Cha’htaand Chi- 
kasa, Indians Palpansha, Balbansha, and from them the Creek 
and eastern Maskoki have obtained the name, which they use 
inthe same signification. Rev. Cyrus Byington explains it in 
his Cha’hta Grammar as “ place where there is promiscuous 
talking.” The documents published in P. Margry, Décou- 
vertes et E-tabiissements des Francais, furnish ample evidence 
that the name was originally used in a different meaning. The 
Indians on the lower Mississippi used Malbanchy, Malbanchia 
to designate the river itself, not any settlement erected on its 
banks. Thus d’Iberville writes in 1699 (Vol. IV, 118): «I 
left for the Malbanchia, this being the name given by the sav- 
ages to the Mississippi;” ibid. p. 121, “all the rivers falling 
into the Malbanchia from the country of the Arkansas to this 
place;” ibid. p. 287: “they replied, they came from the Mis- 
sissippi, otherwise called Malbanchya;” cf. ibid. p. 312, 315, 
and many other passages. The large number of dialects be- 
longing to totally different linguistic stocks, spoken on the Mis- 
sissippi, from the Taensas downwards, evidently prompted the 
Cha’hta and Chikasa to call the river “ the promiscuous speak- 
ing,” and since the Chikasa dialect had become the general 
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trade-language in these” parts, understood by the majority of 
these tribes, the French heard the term from them and 
adopted it to designate the “ large river,” or Missi-sipi, 
Meshacébé. At one time Spanish navigators called it the river 
of the Palisades, on account of the numerous cliffs surrounding 
the outlet of one of its passes. 

Eeypto.ocy.—The article, « The Son of the Virgin” has 
recently been supplemented by another on the same subject by 
its author, Count H. de Charencey, and published separately in 
Paris, 13 Quai Voltaire, 1881; 8vo, 40 pages. 

This pamphlet becomes of so much more interest to us, 
because it contains a new French translation of the ancient 
Egyptian Zale of The Two Brothers, made by Mr. Maspero, 
the successor of Marietta Bey in the directorship of the Egyp- 
tian Government Museum of Boulaq. This celebrated tale is 
remarkable, not only by being one of the oldest books and 
certainly the oldest novel in the world, but also by the two 
conflicting mythologic systems which are contained in it. 
They enable us to study the Egyptian divinities from a new 
point of view, and Charencey takes the ground, that the elder 
of the two brothers is the god Anubis, the younger one the god 
Osiris. 

Too Rasu-—In the Council Fire of Oct. 1881 will be found 
an address delivered to the Seneca Nation, Indian Territory, 
on the 4th of July, by D. B. Dyer. Among the manifold hu- 
manitarian and christian sentiments poured forth by the orator 
on that occasion, we also find the following: “Then, I say, 
let your children abandon your language, learn ours and be- 
come Americans.” What would the mother of Dyer have re- 
plied, if somebody had once told her to let young Dyer aban- 
don his English language, and be taught to speak only Russian 
or Swedish? 

Op Mexico.— According to last accounts, the explorer Ad. 
F. Bandelier, of Highland, Illinois, was making inves- 
tigations of a linguistic and archeological import south 
of Cholula, in the Mexican State of Puebla, and has 
just terminated an archeological map of that section. He 
had entered the Mexican territory by way of Vera Cruz in 
the commencement of March, 1881, and has since visited and 
examined the ruins of several of the southern Mexican States. 
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ABORGINAL REMAINS IN Bottvia.—In the valley of the Beni 
River in the northern part of Bolivia, Dr. E. R. Heath has re- 
cently discovered many indications of former occupancy. On 
the rocky walls of the stream rock pictures are abundant, many: 
of the characters resembling rude representations of the human 
form, anchors, etc. At high water mark a peculiar character 
was frequently noticed, which was evidently intended as a 
guide for navigators. Extensive ruins of buildings were seen 
in different portions of the river valley, a full description of 
which will be published by Dr. Heath in his report of the ex- 
.pedition. E. A. B. 


ANCIENT Ruins in UtTan.—Mr. A. L. Siler, of Pahreah, 
Kane county, Utah, states that old Pueblo remains occur near 
that settlement, at the head of a cafion tributary to Pahreah 
Creek. Circular houses or apartments eight feet in diameter 
are found beneath a sandstone ledge which shelters them from 
the elements, Sand has blown in and covered the floors to a 
depth of several feet. The walls, which arise to a height of 
three feet above this accumulation, are a foot in thickness, the 
outside surface being very hard and smooth and of a reddish 
hue. In the debris which covers the floors, cobs and charred 
grains of corn are found, associated with the excrements of 
sheep or goats. ‘Two feet beneath the sand deposits is a bed 
of manure, evidently formed by fowls. On the rocks in the 
neighborhood of these ruins are many pictographs which have- 
been etched by sharp implements. At another point twelve 
miles above Pahreah numerous hieroglyphics occur in a side 
cafion. The latter are painted on the walls in red, white, pale 
blue and yellow colors. Some of the devices represent human 
beings, one being evidently intended for a chief, while others: 
represent officers of a lesser degree, indicated by the number 
of dots or lines over the heads. Hand prints in red and yellow 
also occur numerously, and there are figures resembling ser-. 
pents, animals and geometrical designs, varying in size from 
six to fourteen inches in height. Fragmentary pieces of paint- 
ed pottery are found in abundance in the vicinity of these re- 
mains, with a few specimens of delicately fashioned arrow 
heads, which are similar to those occurring in Colorado and 
New Mexico. E. A. B. 


A Curious Discovery IN CALIFORNIA.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Academy of San Francisco Mr. Redding called at- 
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tention to the fact that Capt. Mallon had presented a curious. 
Indian dress or mat, found in a bed of rock salt near the bank 
of the Colorado. Dr. Stout, who had visited the great salt 
mines of Krakow described how the gradual movement of the 
salt filled up the tunnels so no traces remained, and suggested 
that perhaps this Indian dress had been covered up by a grad- 
ual movement of the salt deposit where it had been found. 


Several donations have recently been made tothe Museum of 
the Academy. Among them are the upper stone of a hand mill 
found 1 foot below the surface on making a cut for the S. P. R. 
R. on the banks of the San Pedro, Arizona, from J. H. Strow- 
bridge; four shell ornaments made of red adobe, found in beds 
of gravel near the shore of Lake Humboldt, Nevada, and a 
tomahawk dug up after the water had receded from the bot- 
tom of the lake. The Mining and Scientifie Gazette for Aug- 
ust, 1881.— 


Tue Capture OF BAByLon.—An interesting discovery has 
been made by a gentleman in the British Museum, from the 
examination of the Babylonian inscriptions. The capture of 
Babylon took place on the sixteenth day of Thammuz, a day 


when the celebration of the rites of Thammuz or Adonis took 
place. The marriage of Thammuz was celebrated with orgies. 
at which, contrary to custom, the women were admitted to the 
feast. This agrees pretty well with the description given by 
Daniel, and shows the correctness of the Bible account. 


Some bones have been found at Corabocel near Nice, France, 
nine feet below the surface, embedded in a deposit of calcareous 
clay. The deposit contains a mixture of pliocene and eocene 
shells. ‘The bones are supposed by Quatrefages to belong toa 
man of the Cromagnon type. 

In the course of the excavations for the new fort at Lier, in 
the neighborhood of Antwerp, a number of bones of extinct 
animals, mammoth’s teeth, and the almost complete skeleton of 
a rhinoceros have been dug up. It was in the same district 
that in 1760 was found the immense skeleton of a mammoth, 
which has been preserved in the Natural History Museum at 
Brussels. 
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The British Association met at York on the 31st of August. 

The third meeting of the International Geographical Con- 
gress was held at Venice, Sept. 1 to 22. 

The French Association met at Algiers in April. One pe- 
culiarity of the meeting was that there were excursions to Tunis, 
to the Sahara, to Morocco and elsewhere, thus giving a prac- 
tical knowledge of North Africa. 

The Congress de Americanistes was opened at Madrid, 
Spain, by King Altonso in person. 

A large number of documents in reference to the precolum- 
bian America exist among the archives at Seville and Siman- 
ca. A special commissioner brought from Seville alone 800 
bundles of manuscripts of the highest importance. Some of 
these manuscripts were gathered by the order of Phillip II, 
and others by Charles III, and illustrate the archeology of Peru 
and Central America as well as the Fauna and Flora of these 
countries. The members of the congress were the guests of 
King Alfonso and of the town council during their stay in 
Madrid. Excursions were taken to Toledo and the Fscurial and 
a banquet to 250 people given. The first day was devoted to 
the history of America before its discovery, the second to arch- 
zology, the third to ethnology, and the last to language and 
palrography. 

A society has been formed in Norway for the study of Nor- 
wegian dialects and folklore. Among its promoters are P. C. 
Asbjornsen, Prof. Bugge, J. Fritzner, the author of the old 
Norse dictionary, and others. 

Tue Historicau Society oF Missourt.—Gen. J. H. Simp- 
son, U. S. A., recently read an interesting paper on early Span- 
ish explorations in New Mexico. He thinks that the seven 
cities of Cibola may be identified in certain ruins in Arizona 
which he had visited. The walls of these buildings were of 
sandstone, six or seven stories high, with floors formed by logs. 
There were 500 or 600 rooms in each house, all connected by 
narrow openings, and in each house one or two large estufas. 
Gen. Simpson also exhibited printed plates of ancient inscrip- 
tions copied by himself in the Navajo country, and a map in 
which he pointed the route of Coronados’ march. 

At a recent meeting of the Connecticut Historical Society a 
graceful and pleasing poem was read by Judge W.S. Shurtleff, 
of Springfield, Mass., on “The Indians’ Gift”—the voyage of 
fifty canoes laden with supplies sent by the Pequot Indians to 
relieve the whites after the Pequot war. 
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AcADEMY OF Scrence, CALIFoRNIA.—Two carved images 
brought from the Hawaiian Islands on the way to the Imperial 
Museum of Berlin, were the subject of a recent paper by Chas. 
W. Brooks. The writer takes the ground that one represent- 
ed a Spanish cavalier, and was carved with iron tools, showing 
that the Spanish visited these parts as early as 1452. 

The AMERICAN ORIENTAL SociETy met .in Boston May 18. 
Officers for the following year: Pres, J. Wells Williams, LL. 
D.; vice presidents, Messrs. Clark, Parker and Woolsey, re- 
cording secretary, Prof. C. H. Toy, D.D. LL. D.; other secre- 
taries, Messrs. Whitney, Goodwin and Van Name. Papers 
read: Guyards theory of Semitic internal plurals, by Prof C. H. 
Toy; Darmsteters translation of the Vedidad, Prof. J. Luqu- 
iens; Metres of the Rig Veda, W. Haskell; Sinkhya Philoso- 
phy of the Hindus, Prof. C. C. Everett; Studies on the 
Mahayana,.W. W. Rockwell; Lepsius’ view of African lan- 
guages, Prof. W. D. Whitney; Manuscript Fragments of the 
Samaritan. Pentateuch, Prof. J. H. Hall; Assyrian Monuments 
in the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston, Dr. Selah Merrill. 

THE AMERICAN AssocIATION AT CINCINNATI.—Among the 
papers read in the Anthropological section, the most important 
were as follows: The sign language among the aborigines, 
Col. Garrick Mallory; the interpretations of the pictographs 
by the application of gesture signs, N. S. Hoffman; Animal 
Myths of the Iroquois, by Mrs. Erminnie Smith; Stone Images 
and Idols of the Mound Builders, Wm. McAdams; Mound 
Builders’ Skulls, Watson C. Holbrook; The black drink of 
the Southern Indians, J. G. Henderson; The Mound Builders 
an inquiry into their southern Origin, Wm. DeHaas; Compar- 
ison of Maya dates with those. of the Christian Era, Cyrus 
Thomas; The Buffalo Drives on the Rock River, Rev. S. D. 
Peet. 

The Fifth international Congress of Orientalists met in 
Berlin on Sept. 12-17, under the presidency of Professor Dill- 
mann. The payment of 10 marks ($2.50) entitles one to 
membership, and to the publications of the congress. 
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GENERAL REVIEW. 


THE Korean LANGuAGE—The Chrysanthemum for September has a few 
remarks on the subject. The Korean, like the Japanese, is a member of the 
Turanian family, the characteristics of which are that they are agglutinative. 
If the epithet “agglutinative” is confined to those forms where neither root nor 
any of the particles attached suffer change, there is much in both these lan- 
guages which is not agglutinative. It is more convenient to consider as aggluti- 
native all those combinations whose terminations, although consolidated with the 
root by phonetic changes, are yet capable of being distinguished from it with 
ease and certainty. Omitting combinations, which can be readily resolved into 
their component elements, there remain in Japanese and Korean only four or 
five forms of the verb and adjective. The only possible method of dealing with 
each form is to enumerate them with a description of their meaning. Analyze 
parts separately where the inflections describe forms. Describe the separate parti- 
cle individually distinguishing between the inflected and uninflected, and classi- 
fying them according to the forms to which they are suffixed, giving the meaning 
under different circumstances, the order and principles of their combination and 
the phonetic changes to which they are subject. In the case of the terminations 
of the noun, the phonetic changes are so great that something closely resembling 
a genuine inflection is the result. The nominative is, however, not selected as the 
form to be modifled, for the root is known and the inflections agglutinated to 
this. The statement that the Korean, like the French, has ten parts of 
speech, viz., the article. noun, adjective, pronoun, verb, participle, adverb, prepo- 
sition, conjunction and interjection, is not surprising, yet in such languages 
the ordinary English classification leads to endless confusion. The nature of the 
art coincides roughly to European languages. The great majority of the forms 
deducible by the inflection or aglutinative from verbal roots are not verbs at 
all but nouns, adjectives or adverbs, while the adjectival roots are deducible like 
verbs. 


AN EARLY ALPHABET IN JAPAN. 

At a recent meeting of the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, M. 

de Rosney read a paper upon a manuscript which had been sent to him from 

Japan. He inferred from it two startling conclusions; first, that there existed in 

Japan in early times a primitive monotheism, second, that the Japanese pos- 

sessed also before the introduction of writing from China, an ancient alphabet of 
Indian origin. 


Studies on the History of Semitic religions by W. W. E. Bandissie contains: 
1. An essay on scripture Holiness (separate from uncleanness). 2. Cn waters 
trees and hills, among the Semitic races, and the author traces the life-giving 
power of the Heavenly gods in formations and fountains, and Poseidon Dagon, 
etc., were only the sun gods ruling over the sea. The society of the hills and 
mountains points to the society of the celestial gods. 

In 1879 the Berlin Museum acquired a quantity of torn bits of parchment from 
Egypt containing parts of a series of lines from Sappho and parts of fifty lines 
from Euripides. The writing belongs to the 814th century. 

Proceedings of the Societe de Asiatique:—Certain documents, which have 
been supposed to exhibit the commercial transactions of a Babylon banking 
house called Egibi Sons. Oppert now maintains to be juridical records in which 
appear news of the tribe of Egibi. 

Des origines du Zoroastrisme—C. de Harley, E. Leroux, Paris. Zoroaster’s 
system was the product of neither storm myths nor solar myths, nor of the con- 

ict between the Iranians and the Hindus. It was not a simple development of 
popular beliefs. Its object was to banish the old cultureand to introduce new 
doctrines, monotheism, dualism, a new cosmogony and eschatology. 

The date of the Avesta must be fixed not earlier than the period of Darius 
Hytaspie. 

Dr. Wells Williams’ Chinese dictionary, notwithstanding the criticism of 
Chalmers and Gibbs, is the best Chinese-European Lexicon in existence. 
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The Pheenician Alphabet. The insufficiency of the Hebrew character to rep- 
resent the Phenician language has been shown by M. Berger in the Journal 
antique. 

The Bulletin for March, 1881, of the Essex Institute, contains a mention by 
Prof. F. W. Putnam of the discovery in Wakefield, Mass., of clipped stone imple- 
ments, similar to those found in the gravel beds of Trenton, N. i 

The Popular Science Monthly, for September, contains an article by Prof. N. 
H. Winchell on ancient copper mines on Lake Superior. 

The Jpswitch Chronicle (Ipswich, Mass.,) has a series of articles on “Prehistoric 
Implements” by the editor. No. II contains some valuable items in reference to 
the materials of which the arrow heads of the vicinity are made. Among these 
the author mentions the blue phorphyry from Marblehead, iron from the New- 
berry ledges, quartz crystal, and a feldspar from an ancient quarry in Rowley. 

asper, also, is mentioned. The article is interesting, as it shows study on an 
mportant point, namely the corellation of the prehistoric relics to the mineralogy 
of the locality. 

The American Naturalist for June has an interesting article by Prof. Geo. H. 
Perkins on the Archzology of Vermont. The author notes the resemblances 
between the stone relics of Vermont and New York. - The implements called 
gouges are evidently characteristic of eastern collections, but the author thinks 
they were modern, peculiar to Algonquin or Iroquois, and unknown to more 
ancient people. Some distinct types of the gouge are described and represented 
by cuts in the article, which, as an original contribution, is really of great value. 

The Popular Science Monthiy for June contains an extract from Tylor’s 
Anthropology, with cuts, illustrating the races of mankind. The relation of the 
living face to the craniological peculiarities is the most important point in the 
article, though it is somewhat difficult to trace with any system of measurements 
now in use, any definite lines of the crania in the faces of living persons. In fact 
there are no lines which are definite enough to describe the race by measure- 
ments. The character of the hair, the color of the complexion, and the general 
shape and contour of the face and head all need to be considered if we are to dis- 
tinguish races. 

One by one the pioneers in the modern school of philology are dropping out 
and leaving to younger hands to build the science of which they helped to lay 
the foundations. Among these no one was more widely known, or will be more 
sincerely lamented, than Professor Theodore Benfey, of Goetsingen, who died on 
the 30th of June. Born ina village near Goettingen in 1809, Prof. Benfey pros- 
ecuted his university studies at the latter place and at Munich, receiving his Doc- 
tor’s degree when 19 years of age. From 1830 to 1834 he studied and taught at 
Frankfort and Heidelberg. In the latter year he joined the corps of instruction 
at Goettingen, and, passing through the usual grades, was made ordinary pro- 
fessor in the philosophical faculty in 1862. Though Prof. Benfey achieved his 
highest distinction in Sanskrit studies, he was a scholar of broad learning, and his 
labors in other parts of the fleld have been highly esteemed. In early life class- 
ical studies engaged his attention, but he soon turned from these well-beaten 
paths to the ancient literature of Persia and India, which was beginning to 
awaken the enthusiasm of scholars. In 1847 he published the text of the Persian 
cuneiform inscriptions, with translation and glossary, a valuable work at the 
time, but of less authority now. The works for which Prof. Benfey will be long- 
est remembered are: An edition of the Sama-Veda, with translation and glos- 
sary, -(Leipsic, 1848); a large Sanskrit grammar, including the Vedic dialect, 
(Leipsic, 1852); the same in brief form tor beginners, (Leipsic, 1855, afterwards 
published in English); a Sanskrit English Dictionary, (London, 1866.) 

Besides these greater labors, Prof. Benfey was a constant contributor of brief 
papers on general and oriental linguistics to periodicals and learned societies. It 
ts well known that the last years of his life were devoted to the preparation of a 
grammar of the Vedic speech, which was to be the crowning work of fifty years 
of toil, but it is feared that his death will prevent the realization of his purpose. 
It is three years since his half century Doctor’s Jubilee was celebrated - at Goett- 
tingen, an occasion which the learned world improved to express its appreciation 
jo the atest worth and brilliant achievements of this conscientious and labo- 

us scholar. 
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The Jndian Evangelical Review, for January, contains an appreciative notice of 
Dr. John Wenger, another eminent worker for India, though in a different field, 
who, about a year since, closed an honorable and useful life, of which forty-one 
years were spent among the Hindus. Dr. Wenger was born in 1811, near 
Berne in Switzerland. After completing his theological studies he withdrew 
from the National Church, and after spending some years in Greece, found his 
way to England. Here his attention was directed-to missionary work in India, 
and in 1839 he sailed for Calcutta to join the Baptist mission there. Shortl 
before leaving England he had begun the study of Bengali, and so rapid was his 
progress that within three months after landing he was able to join Mr. Pearce 
and Dr. Yates in translating the Scriptures into the vernacular. Early in the 
following year it was decided to prepare a translation of the whole Bible in Ben- 
gali. ithin a few days Mr. Pearce was removed by death, and the work was 
carried on by Mr. Wenger and Dr. Yates. In 1845 Dr. Yates’ health compelled 
him to withdraw when the work had proceeded as tar as Galatians, and the labor 
was finished in the same year by Mr. Wenger alone. In 1847 he began a revised 
edition of the Bible, completing it in 1852. Four years later a third revision was 
begun, and in 1862 a fourth edition, which was finished in 1867. Two later edi- 
tions were published, the last one in 1877. Each of these editions was prepared 
with the most scrupulous care, the translation being compared line for line with 
the original languages. Dr. Wenger also prepared an excellent translation of the 
Bible into Sanskrit, by which it was brought more directly to the attention of the 
learned caste. Besides these strictly missionary labors, Dr. Wenger completed 
Dr. Yates’ Sanskrit Dictionary, and prepared a Hand-Book of Sanskrit, and an 
introduction to Bengali. He translated a number of educational books and pam- 
phlets into the vernacular. and was a frequent contributor to periodical literature. 
These literary labors, of which we have given only a hint, together with evan- 
gelistic work among the foreign and native population, filled the life of one of the 
noblest of the many noble missionaries, who have done more than the world is 
ready to confess to awaken the Hindu intellect from the torpor of ages. His 
singular modesty, his gentle spirit, his untiring industry, and his sound judgment 


endeared him alike to Europeans and natives, and will cause his name to be long 
held in grateful remembrance. 


There have been many attempts to derive from conflicting traditions the date of 
Buddha’s death, but without assured success hitherto. The date claimed by south- 
ern Buddhists and usually accepted is 543 B. C. Professor Muller, for a variety of 
considerations, fixes upon 477 B. C. as the date. Mr. Rhys Davids prefers 412 
B. C., while Professor Kern comes down to 388 B. C. A source of perplexit 
do scholars has been the fact that the rock inscriptions make Buddha’s death 
occur about 60 years later than the sacred books of Ceylon. A writer in the 
Academy suggests an explanation of this disagreement by supposing that the 
Nirvana which Buddha attained in 543 B. C., according to the Southern Bud- 
dhists, was not the final Nirvana, or extinction of being, but the preliminary 
Nirvana, or complete sanctification, which is attainable in this life. This would 
make his death year about 483 B. C. J. M. 


We learn from Truebner’s Record that it is proposed to form a Pali Text 
Society on the model of the Early English Text Society, in order to make more 
er accessible the Buddhist manuscripts, which at present lie buried in 

uropean libraries. The society designs to publish first the whole of the Pitakas, 
or canonical books of the Southern Buddhists, a part of which are already in 
course of publication. These will be followed by such Jain and uncanonical 
Buddhist texts as are likely to throw light on the early history of Buddhism. 
Notes, introductions and analyses in English will help to an understanding of 
the texts. A yearly fee of one hundred guineas entitles to membership and a 
copy of the issues of the society. . M. 


The demand for back numbers of the Calcutta Review has led the proprietor 
to re-publish those papers which best deserve preservation. Several monthly 
& have been already issued, beginning with February, at a price of five shil- 
ings each.- It is expected that the whole will make from six to.ten volumes of © 
400 pages each. 
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THe Davenport ACADEMY OF SCIENCE.—We have received the address of 
Wm. H. Pratt, president of this society, printed in the Davenport Gazette. The 
address gives an account of the exploration of mounds by the members, and of 
the various relics in the cabinet. Seventy-five mounds were excavated by Rev. 
Mr. Gass during the year 1880, fifteen of which afforded relics. Copper relics 
have been found in this vicinity, but in such rare quantities as to give rise to the 
opinion that they were made from drift copper and that they had no connec- 
tion with the mines of Lake Superior. The specimens all give evidence of hav- 
ing been hammered, but none of having been melted or cast. Copper axes were 
probably used as marks or badges of distinction but were not used as tools. 
A great number of mound builder’s pipes have been found. The typical form 
is that with a curved base, with the bowl frequently carved into various animal 
forms. There are two pipes having the form of an elephant or mastodon 
carved on the bowl. 

Mr. Pratt maintains that the Davenport tablets give undoubted evidence that_ 
the art of writing was known to the mound builders, and believes them to be 
certainly genuine. These tablets were on exhibition at Washington while the 
National Academy was in session, and at Boston during the session of the Amer- 
ican Association. They have, however, never been the subject of discussion in 
either association. 


MINNESOTA ACADEMY OF SCIENCE.—This society was established seven 
years ago. It is out of debt and in a fair way for growth and prosperity. Prof. 

. H. Winchell has been elected president. In his opening address he dis- 
cusses the comparison between denominational colleges and state institutions, 
and maintains that only the latter have proved or developed any interest in 
advanced scientific studies, and argues that the state patronage should be ex- 
tended to the higher departments. 


- AT THE GERMAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ConGREss, 1881, M. Kollmon, of Switz- 
erland, read a paper showing that prognathism is of frequent occurrence among 
civilized races. Some skulls from the heart of Germany show a greater degree 
of it than do the natives of Australia. It was maintained that this prognathism in 
Europe is not accidental, but of frequent occurrence. 

THE SKULL OF EMANUEL KANntT.—A paper has been read before the same 
congress on the skull of Emanuel Kant. his is described as follows: The 
forehead had none of the majesty attached to a thinker. It was not broad and 
was a little retreating. The only extraordinary feature about the face was the 
height of the orbits. The temples have a fullness, especially in the region where 
it is supposed the faculty of speech resides. The bones of the nose are turned 
toward the right. The greatest terminal length was 182 millimetres, the height 
132 millimetres, the width 161 millimetres, that of ordinary Persian skulls being 
only 144 millimetres. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE IMAGE OF THE CROSS AND LIGHTS ON THE ALTAR IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH AND IN HEATHEN TEMPLES BEFORE THE CHRISTIAN ERA, ESPECI- 
ALLY IN THE BrITIsH IsLe. , Toronto ; Hunter, Rose & Co., 1877. 

This pamphlet as may be seen from the title is not so much a history of the 
Cross, and an essay on its ancient or prehistoric origin, as it is an argument 
against the use of the symbol in christian churches. 

The allusions to the Druidical use of the cross, and to the prevalence of ser- 
pent 2 worship, are more to point.an argument than to bring out the facts concern: 
ng them. 
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Tue History OF THE ALPHABET. 

This is one of the interesting subjects, and one which must receive increasing 
light as the discoveries among the monuments goon. The latest book on the 
subject is one written by Prof. Karl Faulman, entitled an Illustrated History of 
Letters. A popular scientific representation of the origin of writing of all the 
people of the earth, (Leipsic, A. Hartteman, 1880, pp. 32.) 

THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INsTITUTE. The Second Annual Report, 1880-81. 

This pamphlet contains an account of the organization of the Institute, and a 
brief history of its operations, both in this country and in Europe; Mexico and 
Crete being the fields where explorations have been made. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS DURING THE YEAR 1879. Smithsonian 
Report. Otis F. Mason. 

The classification made by Prof. Mason is as follows: 1. Anthropogeny; 2. 
Prehistoric Anthropology ; 3. Biological Anthropology ; 4. Psychological Anthro- 
pology; 5. Ethnology; 6. Linguistic; 7. Industries; 8. Sociology; 9. The 
Science of Religion. Nearly all important papers on these separate topics are 
included in the Tist of titles. 


PROGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGY FOR THE YEAR 1880; from the American Natur- 
alist, Aug., 1881. 

This is a continuation of the paper in the Smithsonian Report, and is very 
valuable. Other papers on Anthropology, from the American Naturalist, have 
also been received. 

MEMOIR OF SAMUEL STEHMAN HALDEMAN, LL. D., PrRor. of COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY—IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. By Chas. Henry 
ti etc., Hestoriographer, etc. Reprinted from the Penn Monthly for Aug., 
1881: 

This memoir of that learned scholar and good man, Prof. Haldeman, it is grati- 
fying tosee. It is eminently fit, also, that Mr. Hart should write it. No man in 
this country has done more for the science of comparative philology than Dr. 
Haldeman. In the line of archeology much praise is also due him, for he was 
continually contributing to the advancement of this science. 

The editor of this journal has known Prof. Haldeman only since 1876, but it 
is a privilege to have known him. The memoir gives the facts of his literary 
and scientific labors, and is a becoming tribute to the memory of one who needed 
only to be known to be loved and honored. 

he following list will show how far his comparative studies in philology 
reached American subjects: 

The number of the paper, and the dates, are given as found in the memoir-: 
57—On the phonology of the Wyandots, 1846; 58—On some points in linguistic 
ethnology, with illustrations chiefly from the Aboriginal languages of America, 
1849; 69—Relations between the Chinese and Indo-European languages, 1856; 
70—Report on the present state of our knowledge of linguistic ethnology, 1856. 

Several papers on archeology have also appeared from his pen. The last one 
is a folio, descriptive of the relics taken from the Rock Retreat at Chickie’s, close 
by his residence. He had a large cabinet which was divided among several insti- 
tutions after his death. ; 


GALILEE IN THE TIME oF CHRIST. By Rev. Selah Merrill, D. D., with an 
introduction by Rev. A. R. Peabody, D. D. Boston Congregational Publish- 
ing House, 1881. 

his useful little volume contains the results of the explorations and studies 
of the author put into a comprehensive and instructive shape. The material first 
appeared in the Bibliotheca Sacra, in the form of two essays, but appears here 
to have been modified and some of it rewritten. 

Galilee is known to be one of the provinces of the Holy Land, but the pecu- 
liarities of its soil and climate, the number of its cities and its population, its pro- 
ductions and history, as well as the character of its people, are not so well known. 
The volume‘treats especially of the province, and not of the whole land. It first 
defines the province. The author holds that it was divided into four districts, but 
it is uncertain if it extended East of the Jordan and the sea. “Galilee of the Gen- - 
----8” was not, as Jahn held, “ Upper Galilee.” 
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Tas piprietion of this district—2,o00 square miles—the author thinks may have 
reached the great number of 3,000,000. Its climate and soil are described as ver 

favorable to so dense a population, and confirms the description of Moses that it 
was a land “ full of the blessings of Jehovah.” The descriptions of the fertility of 
the soil, of the variety of the scenery, the character of the rivers and lakes, of the 
mountains and valleys are brief but striking. “The agricultural products, and 
manufactured articles are also referred to.” “The sea of Galilee.” “A focus of life,” 
“The noted cities and towns” and other geographical points summarized into single 
chapters are followed by a more general discussion of the character of the Gal- 
ileans,” “the poetical talent,” “the prophets and judges,” “the wealth and material 

perity, and finally a description of “Nazareth and its character.” 

The book leaves out all labored arguments over doubtful sites, and all minute 
descriptions, but the reader will probably consider it the more valuable on that 
account. It however brings before us very strikingly some facts connected with 
Christ’s life, which, as side lights, are extremely valuable. 

Two hundred and four cities or villages, the smallest of which numbered 
about 15,000 inhabitants, show what Christ accomplished when going about among 
the cities of Galilee. Sofne doubtful points might have been discussed more at 
length, the author might have given the reasons for his conclusions concerning 
for instance, the locating the transfiguration not far from Cesarea Phillipi, or on 
one of the foot hills of Mt. Hermon; also the placing ¢. e. the feeding of the 5,000 
on the east side of Jordan by the “ Eastern Bethsaida” instead of near the “ West- 
ern Bethsaida.” Capernaum, also, where was this place? It is described as on 
the carrier route between Jerusalem and Damascus? 

There is one point which we are glad to see that the author does discuss, 
and that is the “ poverty” and “abject meanness” of Christ’s earthly condition, 
and to know that he holds that these, and many other points of the same nature, 
“are all suppositions of later times.” 

He says: “The coloring is false. We find the Galileans to have been a 
moral, intelligent, industrious and enterprising people of that country fitly chosen 
as the training place of ‘ Master and disciples,’ who were to move the world.” 


THE ARYAN VILLAGE IN INDIA AND CEYLON. By Sir Fohn B. Phene. Mac- 
millan & Co., 1880: pp. ivi. 286; 800. 

One of the most curious institutions of India is the village community. This 
rural organization, which is found in every part of the land, is the unit of Hindoo 
society, and like the atom of the chemist remains essentially unchanged whatever 
convulsions disturb the general body. The Moghul, the Patan, the Mahratta, 
the Sikh, the Briton may successively overrun the land and subvert existing 
forms of government; the worshiper of Vishnu or Siva may turn Mohammedan 
or Christian, but these little self-contained communities live on, unchanged 
through all. The study of the Hindoo village system is important because it is 
not of modern growth; its origin, far back in prehistoric ages, throws valuable 
light on the growth of social institutions in general, and on those of the Aryans 
in particular. Attention has been drawn to this subject by several European 
writers, among them Sir Henry Maine, in his Village Communities East and 
West, and Elphinstone, in his history of India.. The k before us is the latest 
contribution. We have, first, an introduction of about fifty pages, in which the 
author traces the development of civil institutions, as he conceives it to have 
been, from a condition of savage isolation, as a starting point, to the rise of organ- 
ized communities. Next, follow three papers of unequal length; the first and 
longest one, on Modern Village Life in Bengal, the second on The Agricultural 
Community in Ceylon, the third on the Evolution of the Indo-Aryan Social and 
Land System. A glossary explains native terms used in the text. 

The Hindoo village is a little republic having its self-constituted authorities, 
and everything else within itself needful for the maintainance of order and the 
management of its foreign and domestic relations. The lands around the village 
are separated by clearly-defined limits from those of other villages, and, whether 
the title rests in the government or the zamindar (landholder), are held in com- 
mon by the whole community, and allotted to the several householders in equi- 
table portions. A minute descriptiom of the holding of each is entered in the vil- 

e records, and rent is assessed according to the value of the land. The gene- 
ral manager of internal concerns, and the spokesman of the people in all outside 
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communications, is the mandal or headman. He is nominally elected by thé 
suffrages of the people, but, in fact, the office generally descends from father to 
son. It is his duty to see that the rents are collected and paid over, and to settle 
petty disputes, in which he is sometimes assisted by the panchayat, or council of 
elders. Next, in importance to the headman, is the village watchman, who 
guards tl.e crops, ferrets out thieves, and looks after the general safety. The 
accountai! keeps the village records, which contain the public dues of each mem- 
ber of the «ommunity, draws up deeds, and writes letters for the unlettered. The 
astrologer « ists the horoscope for the children, and decides when the celestial 
signs are favorable for any important undertaking. He may also keep the village 
school, such as it is. Besides these prominent functionaries, the village has its 
blacksmith, barber, potter, washerman, and representatives of the other crafts 
which minister to the needs—one can hardly speak of comfort—of the little com- 
munity. An important character residing in the village, but not properly part of 
its organization, is the money lender, who advances grain or cash to the culti- 
vators, to be repaid from the proceeds of the next crop. His rates are usually 
exorbitant, and the man is happy, who, once in his clutches, escapes without 
being ruined. Hindoo peasants, as a class, are extremely poor and improvident. 
Living from hand to mouth on the coarsest fare, they are confronted with famine 
whenever a single important crop fails. 

To give any adequate idea of the life of such a village community would 
require an extended article, and we prefer to invite the reader to study the book 
itself, which will amply repay perusal. The author is an eminent member of the 
civil service, and has resided many years in India. His statements are the result 
of personal observations, and may be relied on as trustworthy. The book is writ- 
ten in a pleasing and popular style, and will not fail to interest and instruct a 
wide circle of readers. : i ' 





WANTED. WANTED. 


The first two numbers of the American pe namely, Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2, also 


Vol. III, No. 2 of the American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. Any one who will send 
tiiese three numbers will receive in return the four numbers of Vol. IV as they appear. 


COMPLETE YOUR SETS. 


Most of the subscribers to this Journal have already complete sets from the beginning. 
Those who have not will confer a favor on the publisher and editor if they will notify us carte 
as to the numbers they may lack, as we are now undertaking to collect fagitive numbers, and 
for ee may be able to supply even those which have become scarce. First come, first 
served. 








